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Article XI, Section 10, of Tennessee’s Constitution of 1834 contained the following provision: 


“Knowledge, learning, and virtue, being essential to the preservation of republican 
institutions, and the diffusion of the opportunities and advantages of education 
throughout the different portions of the state, being highly conducive to the pro- 
motion of this end; it shall be the duty of the General Assembly in all future periods 
of this government to cherish literature and science. . . .” 


Implied in this provision are two fundamental principles: 


1. Preservation of our democracy is dependent upon a diffusion of learning among our 


citizens. 


2. The state has a direct responsibility for the education of its people. 


Throughout the years Tennessee has cherished these principles. Succeeding legislatures, 
in ever-increasing sums, have shifted the burden of financing the public school program 


* oo 


from the locality to the state. 


In recent years we have become convinced that the state should guarantee to every child within 
its borders an eight-month term in a well-equipped school, taught by capable teachers. The Seven- 
tieth General Assembly of Tennessee made a substantial step toward realization of this ob- 
jective by increasing the state’s annual appropriations to its public schools by over four 
million dollars. We hope the day is not far distant when our revenues will permit the state 


to assume complete responsibility for financing an adequate minimum educational program. 


Our inherited conviction that public education is essential to the preservation of our democ- 


racy prompts us to embrace every opportunity of re-emphasizing this vital relationship. 


THEREFORE, I, Gordon Browning, Governor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby designate 


the week of 
NoOvEMBER 7 To 13, 1937 


as 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
and I request, in all earnestness, that our men and women grasp this opportunity to effect a 


more complete understanding of our educational enterprise and to come into more immediate 


contact with our schools and the teachers who have dedicated themselves to the task of edu- 


cating future generations. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, { have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed the Great 
Seal of the State of Tennessee, this the 11th day of October, in the year of our Lord, 1937. 


Gorpon Browninc, Governor of Tennessee. 
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The only question which has been raised 
as to the desirability of using... 


| Bush and Others’ Senior Science 


in the advanced years of the high school, is whether this course will receive credit 
for graduation. 


One by one the State Departments of Education are recognizing and approving 
such a course. One of the latest is the State of Tennessee, in which the State Board 
of Education on August 20, 1937, approved an elective one-unit course in Senior 
Science, limited to third- and fourth-year pupils. 


Every teacher of high school science and every forward-looking superintendent 
should investigate this outstanding text of 1937. 
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THERE’S NEVER A TIME WHEN A 


Even “baby teeth” should be given utmost con- 
sideration. Teeth, the jaws that bear them, the 
muscles that move the jaws and the nerves that 
control them, require, all through life, Proper 
Nutrition and Functional Activity (plenty of 
chewing exercise). The daily enjoyment of 
CHEWING GUM when a child’s 
old enough helps supply the latter. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, © 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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The Schools’ Responsibility Toward Fire Prevention 


+ | THE COLLINWOOD School 

was a good-looking building. 

Three stories high, it had 
ample fire escapes, sturdy brick walls 
—all the appearances of the twen- 
tieth-century American school of 
which no city in the country would 
have been ashamed. 

But the last time I saw it, smoke 
was billowing from its windows, and 
the frenzied screams of childish 
voices told all within earshot that 
calamity was afoot. Among the first 
outsiders on the scene, I saw the 
main-floor pupils, under admirable 
control, filing rapidly out of their 
door to safety in perfect drill forma- 
tion. Those upstairs were not faring 
so well. Forced to the rear when 
they found the front door cut off by 
flames, they had to pin their hopes 
on an exit six steps below the regular 
rotunda. 

All we could see then was that the 
door was still shut and that children 
were dropping from the upper win- 
dows ; later we learned from some of 
these survivors that when the head 
of the orderly line of marching pupils 
reached that door they found it 
locked ! 

These, alas, were children, and the 
limit of their wills was human. The 
door that stood between their quiver- 
ing hearts and freedom would not 
open. They pushed and struggled 
with it—the heat lashed at their trem- 
bling knees—smoke stung their eyes 
and choked their throats—their self- 
control snapped, and panic swept 
their ranks. When we finally got 
that cursed door pried loose, a stack 
of tangled children twelve feet high 
mocked our eyes—so inextricably 
jammed that their arms would leave 
their sockets before the bodies would 
budge.” 

I have given in part an account of 
the Lakewood School fire in Collin- 
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wood, Ohio, as described by T. Al- 
fred Fleming, a clergyman, and as 
the description appeared in an article 
published by the Ladies Home 
Journal in 1932. The strain of this 
ordeal on Mr. Fleming caused a 
nervous breakdown. While he was 
confined to his bed, he had time to 
think, and in fact could not avoid 
thinking of this disaster and the pos- 
sibility of other disasters as horrible. 
Upon recovery, he gave up the min- 
istry and began to lecture and preach 
in behalf of fire prevention. He has 
been leading the fight for eighteen 
years as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Fire Prevention Committee. 
He is the father of the Fire Preven- 
tion Week which we are now cele- 
brating. 

Tennessee has been extremely for- 
tunate during the past few years in 





: 


that no serious fires involving public 
school buildings have occurred. In 
those fires which have unluckily de- 
stroyed public school property, no 
lives have been lost. This lack of 
serious disaster by fire has been due 
in part to the fact that local officials 
have insisted on erecting buildings 
which were either fireproof or build- 
ings in which fires could most easily 
be controlled. It is only reasonable 
to say, however, that we still have 
many school buildings in Tennessee 
which offer fire hazards to children 
when and if proper precautions are 
not taken to safeguard them in an 
emergency. 

An editorial in the November, 
1932, issue of School Buildings chal- 
lenged parents and school officials 
with an indictment that, according to 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, only about ten per cent of 
the nation’s school buildings are ac- 
tually fire safe. However much im- 
provement may have been made, it is 
still possible that we may have school 
buildings which invite horrible dis- 
aster such as that which occurred in 


Collinwood. 
What are the causes of fire in 
school buildings? Investigations 


show that the heating plant and elec- 
trical systems are major causes. It 
is important that installation of these 
units be properly supervised and that 
they be kept in good repair. Follow- 
ing in importance are spontaneous 
ignition, defective chimneys and flues, 
sparks on roof, matches, smoking, 
and lightning. 

The death of children in school- 
house fires has been mainly due to 
three causes: (1) defective stair- 
ways; (2) the lack of ready exits; 
(3) the turmoil due to excitement of 
a panic-stricken crowd. 

It is fitting that the attention of the 
public be called to the dangers of fires 
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and to the fact that school officials 
and teachers are taking precautions 
to avoid fires in schools and the loss 
of child life which attends these fires. 

Tennessee law requires that teach- 
ers give at least two fire drills each 
month during the school term and 
that no doors, windows, or screens be 
locked or fastened so as to prevent 
the egress of pupils in case of fire or 
other emergency. 

Fire prevention week has been fol- 
lowed by the introduction of pro- 
grams in classrooms designed to in- 
struct teachers and pupils in the mat- 
ter of fire prevention and in their 
conduct in time of danger. Every 
classroom teacher in Tennessee 
should equip herself with literature 
on the subject. Local fire depart- 
ments should be called on for advice 
and instruction. Parent-teacher or- 
ganizations could be of great service 
by encouraging teachers, patrons, and 
pupils to be ever alert in preventing 
fires, and in case of fire, have knowl- 
edge of proper conduct to insure 
safety. 

School officials, including boards 
of education, have a grave responsi- 
bility in providing for the physical 
well-being of children. Encourage- 
ment will be given all concerns in pre- 
venting fires, if boards of education 
will make periodical inspection of 
buildings to see that they are safe and 
to make sure that proper considera- 
tion is being given emergency action 
by the teachers and pupils. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
urge principals of schools, teachers, 
and local officials to give earnest con- 
sideration to the finding and.eliminat- 
ing of all removable fire hazards. 
Adequate fire protection is of prime 
importance. It is too late to give fire 
drills and instruct children in proper 
conduct after the schoolhouse is on 
fire. This type of instruction and 
training should be given regularly 
throughout the year. It would be es- 
pecially fitting that during this week 
—Fire Prevention Week—we give 
especial attention to fire hazards. For 
example, space under the stairways 
should never be used for storage. All 
such places, including other spaces 
for storage, should be cleaned out, 
removing inflammable material. It 
is unthinkable that small children 
should be placed on the second floor 
of a non-fireproof building, having 
only one wooden stairway, and under 





that stairway have stored highly in- 
flammable materials. 

The foregoing remarks have cen- 
tered mainly about the proper ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week, 
and the need for the teaching of fire 
prevention in the public schools. Let 
us now consider the subject of fire 
prevention in its largest aspects. It 
is good public policy for state, 
county, and municipal governments 
to require the teaching of fire preven- 
tion in the schools as a safeguard to 
life and property. Recent years have 
witnessed the development of a co- 
ordinated plan to reduce fire hazards, 
and to cut down the losses occasioned 
by fire to life and property. During 
the last half decade fire losses in the 
United States have fallen from ap- 
proximately $502,000,000 to slightly 
more than $250,000,000 per year. 

Approximately one-half of the 
states now have laws requiring the 
teaching of fire prevention in the 
schools. It is important that the 
teaching of fire prevention in the 
schools take into account the useless 
destruction by fire of our surviving 
forests, and the disastrous effects 
flowing from the careless handling of 
inflammable materials such as kero- 
sene, gasoline, and certain cleansing 
fluids. It is generally recognized that 
a majority of fires are the direct re- 
sult of carelessness arid ignorance. 
It behooves those who teach in public 
schools therefore to deal with the 
whole question of fire prevention ina 
practical sort of way. The youth of 
the land must be taught how to pre- 
vent fires, and what to do in case of 
fires, both at home and at public 
buildings. 

The Fire Prevention Unit of the 
Department of Insurance and Bank- 
ing and the State Department of 
Education are cooperating in bring- 
ing to the attention of the people, 
both professional and lay, the im- 
portance of eliminating fire hazards 
in the schools, not only for the pur- 
pose of preventing unnecessary de- 
struction of public property as well 
as the unnecessary loss of human life 
in connection with public buildings 
due to fire, but also for the purpose 
of establishing in the homes of the 
state appropriate practices with re- 
spect to the elimination of fire 
hazards there. 

As commissioner of education, out 
of a sense of official duty, I am 


calling upon the people of the state, 
and especially those having the cus- 
tody of public school property and 
those who actually teach in the school 
buildings, to cooperate in eradicating, 
insofar as is possible, all fire hazards. 
Furthermore we are insisting that the 
public school teachers of the state 
observe in fitting manner Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 3-9, to the 
end that the youth of the state may 
become conscious of their duty in 
helping to stamp out needless fires in 
connection with public and private 
property. 

I am happy to report that during 
the last school year, notwithstanding 
the fact that more than a half million 
school children were in attendance in 
the public schools of the state, not 
one lost his life due to a fire in con- 
nection with the school buildings. 
Through the proper initiation and 
observance of wise policies designed 
to eliminate fires, we will maintain 
during the current year this same 
splendid record. In the case of fires, 
as in many other matters, an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


& 
The International 
Friendship League 


International correspondence be- 
tween students of different nations is 
a realistic means of education long 
used in secondary schools and de- 
serving of wider application. At first 
it was used mainly as an aid to in- 
struction in foreign languages, but 
it is found available in other areas, 
including written expression in Eng- 
lish, geography, citizenship, eco- 
nomics, and international understand- 
ing. 

The International Friendship 
League has in its files names, ages, 
and addresses of students between 
twelve and twenty-five years of age 
in sixty-four different countries and 
territories. All names have been cer- 
tified as to desirability as well as 
knowledge of English by the Minis- 
tries of Education of the different 
countries. 

Teachers and students interested in 
taking part in this correspondence 
plan should get in touch with the 
league secretary, Miss Edna Mac- 
Donough, International Friendship 
League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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President Rankin Speaks 


President of 
Tennessee Education Association, Before 
Sectional Meetings 


R. CHAIRMAN, Fellow 

Teachers, and Friends of 

Education: In appearing 
before you today as president of the 
Tennessee Education Association, I 
am mindful of the responsibility I 
assume in speaking for that great 
body. 

Not many months ago we were 
deep in a campaign to sell our people 
on what we termed our eight-point 
program. As a result of this cam- 
paign we have a part of that program 
now written upon the statute books 
of the state. Some of us find a pretty 
general belief over the state that the 
entire program was enacted. In 
fact we secured less than half of it. 
It is our responsibility to correct 
such erroneous impressions and to 
work toward completion of this pro- 
gram. In addition the council com- 
mittee feels that we might with profit 
set our hands to two more tasks. 

First, we cannot travel very far in 
our attainment of an adequate edu- 
cational setup until we are able to 
secure more revenue. Securing more 
revenue depends somewhat upon a 
change of our present tax system. 
which change in turn depends largely 
upon a revision of our constitution. 
The last legislature passed a resolu- 
tion providing for this change of con- 
stitution. We should as citizens, 
who are deeply interested in the fu- 
ture development of this state, sup- 
port this proposal. 

Second, we feel that when more 
public funds are invested in any 
governmental institution the results 
should show more efficient and effec- 
tive service. The added stimulus we 
have received should result in a bet- 
ter classroom situation and a more 
inspired teaching. It is to this last 
named recommendation of your Ad- 
ministrative Council’s committee that 
I wish to address my remarks. 

The American school system has 
made rapid strides. More children are 
in school today than have ever been 
known before in the history of the 
nation. More practical training has 
been introduced into our system than 
ever before. We have so motivated 
our work that children take great 
pleasure in going to school. In fact 
there is no end of praise that might 
be truthfully said for the system as 
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we now view it. However, if we are 
to capitalize upon the fine things that 
have been introduced in the course 
of our development we must not dis- 
regard the needs for adjustment that 
today seem so apparent in our body 
politic. This message may seem a bit 
critical but it is designed only to point 
out a specific need and to suggest a 
remedy. Being conscious of the 
progress that has already been made 
we must recognize the need for 
careful curriculum study as we make 
further advancement. 

When we look upon the rising tide 
of crime in our land; when we see 
the utter indifference of people who 
have been through our schools to ac- 
quiring information of any kind 
through further reading and study ; 
when we see the low type of enter- 
tainment sought by seemingly intelli- 
gent people; when we see the cut- 
throat methods used by some indi- 
viduals and a few organizations when 
they deal with others; when we see 
our utter disregard for law and al- 
most negligible efforts at law en- 
forcement ; when we see our govern- 
ments, local, state, and national, con- 
stantly browbeaten with pressure 
groups that gain their power from the 
fact that citizens do not perform their 
duties of citizenship, in fact, when 
we see so much that is awry in a 


country that is blessed with almost 
everything that heart could desire, 
it makes us wonder why these things 
are so, what portion of the responsi- 
bility is our own, and what we may 
do to remedy the situation. 

When John Erskine in his plea for 
American Youth, Crazy Education, 
asks the question, “Will the young 
people’s education make them more 
industrious? more dependable? more 
honorable? more sensitive to ideals 
which are unselfish, the pursuit of 
which will bring neither publicity nor 
profit? In a word will the school 
train their character?” we find sug- 
gestions of a need for which, we 
must confess, education has not ade- 
quately provided. We, who are 
teachers, should know that the child 
still has a living soul. We realize, as 
Erskine says, “that youth still is 
aware of a difference between the 
temporary and the timeless, and, still 
more, of the difference between right 
and wrong; that in varying degrees 
the young have a sense of duty, an 
obligation to something higher and 
more lasting than themselves; that, 
for this reaching toward eternal 
ideals they crave expression.” Not 
being permitted to express themselves 
they either become docile nonentities 
or soulless psychopathic cases. 

In the exclusion of the Bible from 
our schools, in our emphasis on 
methods, in our drive for the per- 
fection of the mechanics of reading, 
in our zeal to meet standards which 
can be measured by rule, we have 
well-nigh forgotten that the greatest 
attributes of life which do not lend 
themselves readily to measurement 
are also products of training. 

The underlying purpose of Public 
Education is to produce an informed, 
intelligent and responsible citizenship. 
The welfare of this democratic na- 
tion depends helplessly upon it. It 
is our task to so shape our curriculum 
that all the powers and abilities of 
our future citizens will be properly 
trained. As long as we have in the 
midst of so many wonderful char- 
acteristics in this land those things 
that threaten the very existence of 
our free institutions so long does it 
become our duty to help build a 
citizenship that can master these 
forces. I am not saying here that 
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the responsibility is entirely our own. 
We can only bear our part. A part 
of this responsibility rests in the 
home, a part in the church, and a part 
in the community itself. If either 
fails to accomplish its share, the re- 
sults will continue to be apparent in 
adult life. 

In any movement leading to the 
creation of new elements of progress 
or to the modification of old habits 
of action the educator should be able 
to contribute his share of inspiration 
and leadership. In the program for 
betterment of things we must train 
the responsible citizen. A part of this 
task is to acquaint the student with 
his future responsibility by placing 
before him many of the civic and 
social problems that must be faced 
and solved. Along this point Edgar 
J. Goodspeed in Harpers Magazine 
had the following to say: “In the 
third century, men began to despair 
of the world; nothing could be done 
about it; so high-minded individuals 
went out and set up housekeeping in 
suitable caves. More and more fol- 
lowed, until there were anchorite 
communities which devoted them- 
selves entirely to piety. The world, 
meantime, went from bad to worse— 
with the best people withdrawn, the 
worst had it their own way. The 
escape into monasticism paved the 
way for the Dark Ages. Monasticism 
seems very antique to most of us, yet 
it still flourishes. I am surrounded 
by people—scholars, engineers, pro- 
fessional men, preachers, writers, a 
large part of the intelligentsia—who 
are convinced that the world is in an 
awful mess and that the less we have 
to do with it the better. This pre- 
vailing political creed is simply a new 
monasticism. And, if the best among 
us withdraw from public life, govern- 
ments will again grow more and more 
rotten. ‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth,’ yes—but monasticism forgets 
that the place for salt is on the meat, 
not on the shelf.” 

The indifference of citizens toward 
public problems is growing so acute 
today that we must attack it through 
every agency of education at hand. 
We should strive in our schools to 
impress our students that the right to 
exercise the duties of citizenship is 
a dearly bought privilege that should 
never be lightly esteemed. Unfor- 
tunately too many citizens enjoy all 
the privileges belonging to that po- 


sition without using the intelligence 
which that privilege presumes they 
have. Citizenship implies obligations, 
and these obligations are numerous 
and so intricate as to challenge the 
best efforts of us all. Attitude toward 
law obedience and law enforcement 
is a very serious problem for us to 
wrestle with. An ex-United States 
circuit judge ran for governor of one 
of our western states. In his cam- 
paign he spoke against a certain law 
that was on the statute books and 
said that foolish laws ought to be 
disregarded. The time has arrived 
when the American people should see 
to it that only those men are elected 
to public office who, in the words of 
Lincoln, will neither violate in the 
slightest particular the laws of the 
land, nor tolerate their violation by 
others. The state or federal official 
who does not respect the sanctity of 
his oath should resign his office and 
give place to one who will neither vio- 
late his oath nor betray the confidence 
of the people. Lawmakers and law 
enforcers should not be lawbreakers. 
But what can we expect when elec- 
tion returns almost without exception 
reveal that the good people had stayed 
at home and left the election to the 
controlled minority groups? Many of 
these same people who stayed at home 
probably will, after the election, rail 
at the condition of things. Judge 
Hicks, of East Tennessee District, 
delivered a lecture from the bench in 
Knoxville that was most timely. 
Among other things he said: “There 
is so much crime and lawlessness 
that people are asking what is the 
matter with the country. There is 
nothing the matter with the country. 
The matter is with us. Too many of 
us expect the country to run itself. 
Only about thirty per cent of the 
people vote. Businessmen and in- 
fluential citizens—the very men who 
are needed on juries—often make ex- 
cuses to keep from serving. The 
country won’t run itself.” This will 
receive the indorsement of every good 
citizen, but will all who indorse it 
respond to the obligation it empha- 
sizes? That is the trouble. If the 
average business and professional 
man were to neglect his business or 
his patrons as he does his public 
duties, he would not have either busi- 
ness or patrons very long. 

If we want good government, we 
must pay the price, must take an 


interest in it. We must effectively 
teach that the good citizen exercises 
the right of franchise and is thereby 
obligated to support in every way he 
can the good men he helps to elect as 
public officials. We must teach also 
that we can have just the kind of 
laws that we want, and, if there is 
any blame let it be placed right where 
it belongs, and not attempt to straddle 
the issue. We should effectively teach 
that indifference to the duties of 
citizenship with its attendant evil dis- 
regard for laws breed anarchy, and 
that, if any of the foreign isms ever 
control our land, they will enter 
through these unguarded doors. 
We must through our home eco- 
nomics, industrial, and social science 
courses teach more effectively home 
responsibility. The sanctity of the 
home, its place in citizenship develop- 
ment, and its opportunities as well as 
responsibility in character building 
should be unquestionably emphasized. 
It should be the very place where 
true citizenship is inspired, but un- 
fortunately it too often reflects con- 
ditions that are far from ideal. No 
one doubts the fundamental nature of 
the home. On it is built society. The 
welfare of the state will never be in 
question so long as intelligent voters 
seek to keep intact the integrity of 
the home. It is or at least should be 
through the relations at home that the 
growing child gets his conception and 
belief in a heavenly Father. So the 
home should be a religious home. 
Since fifty-five per cent of our pres- 
ent homes make no pretense at being 
religious, then the schools and 
churches have a real challenge facing 
them. The moral teachings of the 
Bible should be retained in our 
school curriculum and the community 
churches should exert their efforts 
toward a more inclusive program. 
Character development used to be 
considered the chief function of edu- 
cation. From all indications now we 
have come face to face with the real- 
ization that while we need more 
national development, we need even 
greater development of worthy 
ideals ; while we need more intellectual 
power, we need a greater emphasis 
on moral power ; while we need more 
knowledge, we need yet better ways 
of using knowledge ; we do not need 
more laws so much as we need a bet- 
ter attitude toward law ; we may need 
greater economic and industrial de- 
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Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN 
ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS 


Tressler’s 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


Complete supplementary teaching 
and testing equipment for use 
texts 


famous ENGLISH IN ACTION 


series—or with any other basic Eng- 


with the various 


lish texts. 





Grade III 
Grade 
Grade i! 
Grade 


TO ACCOMPANY 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION 
(Bardwell, Mabie, Tressler, and Shelmadine) 


IV{ PRACTICE BOOKS B, C, D, and E, respec- 
tively. Each $0.24 


VI 
Grade VII__.PRACTICE BOOK F. With 11 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 


Each, $0.32. 

Grade VIII_._PRACTICE BOOK G. With 14 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 
Each, $0.36. 





in the 





D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TO ACCOMPANY 
ENGLISH IN ACTION REVISED 
(Tressler) 
Grade IX_._PRACTICE BOOK H. With 17 Mastery Tests 


and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 


Each, $0.40. 

Grade X_.PRACTICE BOOK J. With 5 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 


Each, $0.40. 

Grade XI_.PRACTICE BOOK K. With 9 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 
Each, $0.40. 

Grade XII__PRACTICE BOOK L. With 11 Mastery Tests 
and Final Examination separately bound. 
Regular and Nonconsumable editions. 
Each, $0.40. 











Order Practice Books by letters indicated—B, C, D, etc. 











velopment but we need even more a 
citizenship ennobled with Christian 
social ideals to direct the economic 
and industrial order we now have to 
the well-being of all our people. 

If we add to the school and home 
responsibility a consideration for 
others then we have that which per- 
mits people to live together in com- 
munities. The community has a 
very great responsibility in ‘that it 
must provide the means of training 
children as well as an atmosphere in 
which this training may be carried on 
successfully. Every school boy and 
girl in our schools should know what 
is the duty of a community in this 
large enterprise of building responsi- 
ble citizenship. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the community to provide 
schools, churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
other character building agencies, and 
surround them with conditions that 
will not nullify all the work that they 
may do. A community that permits 
insanitary conditions to exist, that 
permits its officers of law to make a 
joke of law enforcement, that per- 
mits indecent influence to prey upon 
its citizens is not a community in 
which education for responsible citi- 


zenship can be successfully carried 
on. 

The teachers of this state are very 
much interested in the efforts of the 
State Department of Education to in- 
crease the effectiveness of our 
schools. Through their state or- 
ganization, the Tennessee Education 
Association, they are doing what they 
can to assist in this state program. 
While we are striving to build well 
the foundations for a greater state 
system of public schools let us strive 
in our curriculum work and in our 
classroom experiences to fashion in 
the lives of the oncoming generation 
those immeasurable qualities which 
give strength and stability to charac- 
ter. For of such and such only is 
responsible citizenship made. 


U. T.'s New Depart- 
ment of Business 
Education 


Dear Mr. Holt: 

The College of Education and the 
School of Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee have cooperated in 


the organization of a Department of 
3usiness Education. Professor B. R. 
Haynes, a leading authority in this 
field, has come to us from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to 
take charge of the department. Mr. 
Clyde W. Humphrey, secretary of the 
Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, has come to us from the 
University of North Carolina as as- 
sistant professor to work with Pro- 
fessor Haynes. They have recently 
prepared a program leading to the 
master’s degree in business educa- 
tion at this university. If space per- 
mits, will you please bring our new 
department to the attention of the 
teachers in Tennessee in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER? We are very 
anxious that they know about our 
new program, and shall be greatly 
obliged to you for your cooperation. 
Very truly yours, 
THEODORE W. GLOCKER, 
Director, School of Commerce. 


In the Dark 


Frosh—“TIf I had known the tunnel was 
so long I would have kissed you.” 
Ditto —“Good heavens! Wasn't that 


you?” 
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The Place of Education in the Development of a Region 


HERE ARE TWO TYPES 

of natural resources in any 

country—the physical and the 
human. The teacher is naturally 
more concerned with the human but 
deals indirectly with the natural. Let 
us look for a little while at the human 
resources of our region and the part 
that education may play in the de- 
velopment of these resources. 

It is a well-known fact that out- 
side the Southern region the rest of 
the nation does not have a birth rate 
sufficient to maintain itself. It seems 
that the hill people along the Ohio 
and its tributaries, the Southern 
mountain region, the small farms, 
and the Piedmont section will popu- 
late the rest of the country. For ten 
adults on Southern farms there are 
fifteen children. These fifteen chil- 
dren, in turn, will have twenty-two 
children; these, in turn, thirty-three 
children. One thousand rural people 
whose offspring remain on the farm 
will have ten times as many descend- 
ants a century hence as one thousand 
people in the large cities or in the 
Eastern section of the United States. 
[f we look at persons in several 
states who were born outside the 
state, we find a larger number com- 
ing from the South. In Ohio on 
farms 10,000 persons were born in 
the North, 16,000 in the East, 23,000 
in the West, and 53,000 in the South ; 
in Indiana, 8,000 in the North, 24,000 
in the East, 31,000 in the West, and 
41,000 in the South; in Missouri, 
27,000 in the North, 56,000 in the 
East, 27,000 in the West, and 85,000 
in the South. 

The people of our region are our 
greatest natural resource. They are 
the most neglected and the most poor- 
ly developed. 

The babies born each year in the 
United States cost as much that year 
as all new automobiles. Persons un- 
der eighteen years cost each year 
$25,000,000,000, one-third of the 
national income. Our children under 
eighteen years of age represent an 
investment of over $200,000,000,000, 
more than three times the value of all 
rural property. The 2,000,000 babies 
surviving last year cost as much as 
the entire wheat, oats, and barley 
crop, $1,320,000,000. Contrast the 


cost of this, our greatest natural re- 
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source, with our expenditures in cer- 
tain fields: tobacco, $2,200,000,000 ; 
soft drinks, $1,900,000,000 ; theatres, 
$1,100,000,000; education (elemen- 
tary and secondary), $1,700,000,000. 

Since the Civil War the South has 
exported its greatest asset, people, to 
other sections of the country and has 
bought in other sections of the coun- 
try the cultural materials necessary to 
the life of the region. Approximate 
ly 100,000 people have left the South 
each year since 1900, according to 
Dr. Odum. Sheer cost of these in- 
dividuals each year has been not less 
than $150,000,000; that is, in actual 
cost we give to other sections of the 
country not less than $150,000,000 
each year. We lose to other sections 
of the country in terms of wages and 
in terms of cost of children not less 
than $1,000,000,000. This is just a 
clear-cut gift in terms of people and 
the cost of rearing and training them 
each year to the rest of the nation. 
Since 1900 we have lost to the rest 
of the nation in terms of wages, 
salaries, cost of rearing to adult life, 
descendants, and their value not less 
than $216,000,000,000. No wonder 
the South is the poorest section! We 
spend our money rearing and training 
individuals who go to live in other 
sections of the country. 

During the next two and a half 
decades Tennessee will lose approxi- 


mately 600,000 people to other sec- 
tions of the country. If we value 
these people merely at $2,500 each 
(certainly no individual can be reared 
to adult life for much less than that), 
Tennessee will give to the rest of the 
nation $1,500,000,000. If we think 
of this also in terms of wages which 
the young adult may have earned, 
we will have contributed to the na- 
tion $6,000,000,000. If we think of 
it in terms of permanent loss—the 
wages which these individuals would 
have received, the value of the goods 
they would have manufactured dur- 
ing their lives—we are giving to the 
rest of the nation $36,000,000,000 
during the next two and a half dec- 
ades. Not only have we lost at such 
terrific rates to the rest of the nation 
during this period of time, but it is 
estimated that those individuals who 
would have migrated to other sec- 
tions of the country but for depres- 
sion are counting up at the rate of 
100,000 a year. The losses to the 
South during the next two and a half 
decades will be terrific. 

The whole point is that here we 
are, a land with the greatest natural 
resources in the world and_ with 
probably the greatest human _ re- 
sources in the world, vet we are un- 
able to adjust the two so that our 
human resources may be developed 
to their highest and so that we may 
use our natural resources, manufac- 
turing the articles at home, thereby 
keeping our people in our own region, 
conserving the cost which it takes to 
rear them, in a large measure keeping 
our wealth in the South. 

This, it seems to me, is largely an 
educational problem. Education 
deals with things, events, and rela- 
tionships. From our knowledge of 
things, our knowledge of events, and 
our knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween events and things we select our 
school curriculum. 

Now, what shall we teach in 
school? What we teach should be 
determined largely by what we want 
to do, what we want to accomplish. 

Education, it seems, is twofold: 
(1) we desire to develop the in- 
dividual to his highest capacity ; (2) 
we desire to develop the community 
in which he lives. 
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assure the pupil’s interest. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORIES 
HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY LANDS . 
THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS . 


Adopted by Tennessee for Basal Use 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
Geographies 


in this outstandingly successful series the use of the regional method and the con- 
sistent teaching in terms of cause-and-effect relationships humanize geography and 


Workbook for each book, $0.24 each. 


+ $0.84 
1.00 


. ° 


THE AMERICAS ...... .~ 
NATIONS BEYOND THESEAS .. . 


- $1.40 
1.56 
- $1.40 








Send for circular No. 529. 


GINN AND 





DUNN-ALLEN-GOLDTHWAITE-POTTER: Useful Mathematics 


A new book of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry to catch the interest and to fit the 
needs and abilities of the pupil who has found mathematics dull and difficult. 


Prices subject to discount. 


COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Represented by Tuom. M. Woonson, P. O. Box 246 


$1.32. 


Nashville, Tenn. 




















There are two time sources from 
which we may draw what we teach— 
the past and the present. If we draw 
from the past we have the traditional 
subjects, the languages, history, liter- 
ature, and the other subjects, prac- 
tically all outside the child’s environ- 
ment. If we draw from the present, 
we have things, events, relationships, 
practically all in the child’s immediate 
environment. We want to study re- 
lationships that are here and now. 
We want to study the past only for 
the light it throws on the present. 

The school should develop a philos- 
ophy of life. The farms in Germany 
are handed down from generation to 
generation. One writer speaks of 
having visited a farm that had been 
in the same family since the eleventh 
century. Pride in home ownership 
and the place where the family has 
lived is worthy. A wealthy man in 
Texas told me that the difference be- 
tween an educated man and an un- 
educated man was that the educated 
man could enjoy life better than the 
uneducated. He could not make any 
more money but he could enjoy life 
more, because he knew more about 
things and their relationship. The 


average farmer in America comes to 
his farm with a heavy mortgage or 
large debt hanging over it. The 
average young man in Germany or 
Denmark inherits a farm, free from 
debt, usually with good buildings, 
and he inherits a source of family 
pride along with the farm. 

We must teach our children to be 
interested in the things about us and 
in how we may improve them. The 
drabness of the average Southern 
rural home is well known. Can we 
so teach in the elementary school as 
to make children interested in plants, 
in flowers, and in more beautiful 
Can we make them inter- 
Can 


homes ? 
ested in attractive furniture ? 
we put materials in the elementary 
school curriculum which will make 
children love to work, to do a good 
job, to do a beautiful job; which will 
make them love the place where they 
live ; which will make them interested 
in others and in their problems; 
which will make them interested in 
justice, in honor? The successful 
businessman is the one who is in- 
terested in making his place go. He 
is not interested so much in making 
money as he is in making the business 


go. Can we develop the same thing 
in the children in the elementary 
school ? 

It takes only about ten to fifteen 
years to take a first-grade pupil and 
make an adult out of him. Now 
what we put in the school curriculum, 
the character and devotion of the 
teacher, will have the largest influ- 
ence in determining whether our 
region becomes one of the greatest 
in the world. Shall we with the 
greatest potential natural and human 
resources in the world continue to 
furnish the raw material, unskilled 
workers, and, in a small measure, 
talent to the rest of the country, all 
of which is the basis for a great cul- 
ture, institutes, libraries, museums, 
art galleries? Or shall we so or- 
ganize our schools that during the 
next few decades we may develop our 
natural and human resources, thus 
producing wealth at home and as a 
result culture, institutes, museums, 
art galleries; and a more beautiful 
homeland here in our region? Such 
a dream is not beyond realization. If 
we have the vision, our children will 
live fuller, richer, happier lives right 
here in the region we love. 
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R. Lee THOMAS 
Supervisor of the Division of Elementary 

Schools, State Department of Education 

Mr. Thomas has had extensive experience 
as teacher and principal in rural, village, 
and city schools, and as county superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Maury County. 
For three years he has served as State 
Elementary School Supervisor. 

He holds the M.A. degree from Peabody 
College, is a member of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity, and is on the Board of 
Directors of the Southern Division of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


OME THIRTY YEARS ago 
the General Education Board, 
in its effort to further the edu- 

cational revival which was sweeping 
the South at that time, provided 
funds for the employment of ele- 
mentary supervisors in state educa- 
tion departments of various southern 
states. Fred Frazier, now living in 
Chattanooga, was the fortunate 
choice of Superintendent Mynders 
for the position in Tennessee. His 
activities in the state’s great educa- 
tional campaign in the first decade of 
this century are largely responsible 
for the favorable consideration given 
the elementary schools in the General 
Education Bill of 1909. 

Since Mr. Frazier’s administration, 
elementary supervisors in the State 
Department of Education have per- 
formed a variety of functions. At 
various intervals they have prepared 
so-called courses of study, many of 
which did little more than indicate the 
number of textbook pages to be cov- 
ered in each subject and grade of the 
elementary school. In earlier years 
they assisted in planning and conduct- 


ing county institutes. After the so- 
called “equalization law” was passed 
in 1925, the administration of funds 
provided in the new act became the 
elementary supervisor’s main task. 
At no time during the period did the 
elementary supervisor have the time 
and assistance necessary for promot- 
ing a coordinated program of super- 
vision which would reach into every 
elementary school classroom of the 
state. 

A new day has dawned for ele- 
mentary school supervision in Ten- 
nessee. The State Department of 





EL1izaABETH McDonatp BLAcK 
Regional Elementary School Supervisor, 
East Tennessee 
Miss Black has served as teacher in 
both grades and high school, elementary 
principal, rural elementary supervisor, city 
supervisor, and professor of elementary 
education in State Teachers College of 

Johnson City. 

She holds an A.B. degree from the 
Woman’s Division of the University of 
North Carolina and M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. She is a member of 
the American Association of University 
Women and the Delta Kappa Gamma, na- 
tional honorary educational society. 


Education still retains its elementary 
supervisor, who is responsible for 
determining state-wide policies of 
supervision and coordinating the en- 
tire supervisory program. The state 
program is carried directly to county 
supervisors and superintendents by 
regional supervisors, who are em- 
ployed jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the State 
Teachers Colleges of East and Mid- 


dle Tennessee. The county super- 
visors, in turn, take the program to 
the principals and classroom teachers. 
When carried to its completion, 
Tennessee’s present supervisory pro- 
gram will enable every elementary 
teacher of the state to have some 
type of supervision. The Seventieth 
General Assembly appropriated 
$50,000 per annum for elementary 
school supervision. Whereas only 
thirteen counties had elementary 
supervisors in 1935-36, thirty-three 
counties now have them, and present 
indications are that numerous others 
will be added to the list during the 
present year. In addition, all of the 
larger cities and many of the smaller 
ones employ one or more elementary 
supervisors. Two regional super- 
visors have already been employed. 
The inevitable result of this con- 
stantly expanding program of super- 
vision will be better schools in 
Tennessee. The inevitable result of 
better schools will be a greater will- 
ingness on the part of taxpayers to 
support our educational program. 





Miss Mary HAati 
Regional Elementary Supervisor for 
Middle Tennessee 


Miss Hall’s varied educational experience 
has been received in a one-teacher school 
at Readyville, the high school and primary 
grades at Kittrell, and the primary grades 
at Woodbury. Since 1928 she has served as 
critic teacher in the progressive training 
school of State Teachers College, Murfrees- 


boro. 
Miss Hall holds a B.S. degree from State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, and a 


M.A. degree from Peabody College. 
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True Yokefellows—Education and Health 


“ DUCATION is the keynote 
of the modern campaign for 
public health.” This state- 

ment was made by none other than 
the distinguished educator, Professor 
Cc. E. A. Winslow of Yale Univer- 
sity. He is of the opinion that the 
utilization of popular education will 
likely have as far-reaching results in 
health conservation as the discovery 
of the germ theory of disease. 

A little more than two years ago, 
a coordinated program in health edu- 
cation in Tennessee was sponsored 
and is now being supported by the 
State Department of Health, the 
State Department of Education, the 
University of Tennessee, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
chief objective of the program is con- 
cerned with the training of teachers 
in basic principles and scientific facts 
underlying health education. In a 
word, it is proposed “to teach teach- 
ers to teach health.” Consequently, 
the program hinges upon the pro- 
vision of suitable curricular offerings 
in the teacher-training institutions of 
the state. 

There is in effect at the University 
of Tennessee an officially approved 
curriculum in health education. <A 
full-time professor is in charge of 
this work. Credits for this work can 
apply in the senior year or for gradu- 
ate work. In September, 1937, the 
teachers college at Johnson City put 
in its curriculum a required year’s 
work in health education. Other 
teachers colleges have also indicated 
a desire to do the same. If and 
when the teacher-training institutions 
of the state make training in health 
education a prerequisite, then the 
sane promotion of sound public 
health knowledge and practice may 
be regarded as launched on a basis 
that will carry with it a more effec- 
tive and beneficial service to the gen- 
eral public. 

As is obvious, the above program 
is not of a “short-cut” nature. 
Recognition of public health promo- 
tion as a function of our public edu- 
cational system will call for an ad- 
justment in the offerings of our in- 
stitutions charged with the responsi- 
bility of preparing teachers. When 
this responsibility shall have been ac- 
cepted and met, then it will be logical 
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to assume that the death rate curves 
of preventable diseases will start 
dropping to “new lows.” 

What is now needed is for posi- 
tive consideration to be given to this 
program on the part of school admin- 
istrators and officials. School offi- 
cials, health workers, and parent- 
teacher associations should encour- 
age a minimum number of teachers 
in every county to avail themselves 
of the health education training now 
available at the above designated in- 
stitutions. Such training will be 
given during the regular school year 
and the coming summer sessions. 
Why not have each county set up a 
‘central committee, represented by 
school, health, and parent-teacher 
personnel, to formulate a definite 
plan for having two or three “key” 
teachers in each county take advan- 
tage of health education training by 
attending some institution where 
such offerings are available? Un- 
doubtediy, such teachers would re- 
turn to their respective communities 
better prepared to promote a sound 
school health program. They could, 
in turn, direct more effectively school 
health activities and practices in their 
respective communities. And this is 
what is desperately needed. 

“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” Information, rather 
than reformation, is what is needed. 
If the general public were informed 
as to sound health knowledge and 
practices, Tennessee would not have 
the unenviable distinction of having 
the highest tuberculosis death rate 
of any state in the nation when three 
resort states in the Middle West are 
excepted. If our citizenship actually 
knew facts concerning the control of 
communicable diseases, Tennessee’s 
death rates from typhoid and diph- 
theria would no longer be two and 
one-half times as great as for the 
United States as a whole. How shall 
our people learn the facts underlying 
the protection of the public health 
unless they be taught? And how 
shall they be taught except by teach- 
ers? And how shall teachers be com- 
petent unless they be properly and 
adequately trained? The answers to 


these questions, it is believed, will be 
found by incorporating into our pub- 
lic educational system health teach- 
ing that will affect and influence the 
attitudes and habits of the approxi- 
mately half million youngsters at- 
tending the public schools. “As the 
twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
As children are trained, so will adults 
act. 

For a number of years, health has 
been one of the fifteen subjects desig- 
nated by law to be taught in our pub- 
lic schools. Thus far, the feeble 
efforts in this direction have been 
about as effective as an attempt to 
shear a fleece of wool from a 
hydraulic ram. In most schools, the 
so-called “health program” is dead- 
ened by the reign of monotony and 
the dearth of information. In a ma- 
jority of the schools, there has not 
been and is not now any health pro- 
gram that will guide the children 
along sound lines of health knowl- 
edge and health practices. If this 
situation is to be changed for the 
better; if our public schools are to 
teach health, as now required by law; 
if our distressingly high death rates 
from preventable diseases are to be 
significantly lowered, then imme- 
diately positive and specific steps 
need to be taken by our leaders 
charged with such responsibilities. 

In short, Dr. Winslow is right. 
Education is the key that will unlock 
the vault of scientific knowledge. 
And scientific knowledge is funda- 
mental in the development of any 
sound health program. Science is 
the only avenue through which the 
problem of preventable disease can 
be reached and controlled ; here per- 
sonal prejudice, superstition, igno- 
rance, or indifference act only as 
allies of such enemies as tuberculosis, 
typhoid, diphtheria, and malaria. 

Once more, let it be said that, in 
Tennessee, a serious effort is being 
made to tie health and education to- 
gether in a state-wide program. If 
this program is to succeed, a sound 
health-teaching procedure will need 
to be included in every public school 
of the state. In order to have such 
a program, teachers trained in health 
knowledge and health practices will 
have to be made available. This 
means that prospective and in-service 
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teachers will need “to go to school” 
themselves. So vital is health that it 


seems queer indeed that we do so 
little about its promotion and con- 
servation. Thousands of death cer- 
tificates on file at the State Depart- 
ment of Health verify the fact that 
but little has been done. In the 
ignorant past, deaths from prevent- 
able diseases were tragedies: in the 
present scientific age. such deaths 
approach the status of moral crimes. 
What can be done? [ncorporate 
health education in the entire system 
of public education from the univer- 
sity to the most isolated one-teacher 
school; and then require that teach- 
ers receive a minimum of training in 
basic sciences underlying the conser 
vation of our vital resources. If it 
is right for children to be taught the 
tragedies of Hamlet. and Macbeth, it 
cannot be wrong to teach them the 
tragedies of preventable diseases and 
premature death. 








. TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE > 
4 “A School of Efficiency” > 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President > 


4@ Paris, Tennessee 


Conference of 

Elementary School 
Principals 

R. H. UNDERWOOD 


Principal, Brownlow School 
Knoxville 


The first conference of elementary 
school principals of nation-wide 
scope was held at the University of 
Michigan, July 5-16, 1937, at Ann 
Arbor. The conference was the 
realization of some years’ planning 
by our efficient executive secretary, 
Miss Eva G. Pinkston, assisted by a 
committee of elementary principals, 
of which Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of 
Norfolk, Virginia, was chairman. 

The opportunity for this confer- 
ence was given by the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan 
through the kindness and cooperation 
of Dean J. B. Edmondson and Dr. 
L. W. Keeler, who took a very active 
part in the direction of the course 
and in securing a splendid corps of 
lecturers not only from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Educa- 
tion but from other states. 


The course consisted of a series of 

lectures given by twelve outstanding 
men and women in the field of edu- 
cation and the field of research. These 
lectures were given in the forenoon, 
and the afternoon was given to the 
intensive study of the “Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals,” the title of 
vhich is “Personality Adjustment of 
the Elementary School Child.” 
In this first conference there were 
in attendance 190 school people rep- 
resenting thirty-two states, most of 
whom were principals of elementary 
schools. The* School of Education 
of the University of Michigan gave 
credit of two points to all who took 
the examination, and let it be said 
to the credit of a very large part of 
those enrolled that they took the 
examination offered at the close of 
the conference. 

[t is planned to have a similar con- 
ference following the meeting of the 
National Education Association in 
New York next summer. The plans 
are well under way to hold the next 
conference at the University of New 
York under the leadership of Dean 
J. W. Withers, July 4-15, 1938. 
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Wild Life Conservation in Tennessee 


N IMPRESSIVE 
have presented itself to the 
early settlers in the region 

now known as Tennessee because of 
the imposing forests which then 
stretched from the Great Smokies to 
the Mississippi. Through these for- 
est regions flowed a multitude of 
clear streams unpolluted by the ef- 
fects of soil erosion which is the re- 
sult of deforestation. Wild life, of 
course, was abundant in this wooded 
region. Deer, black bear, mountain 
lions, elk, and fur-bearing animals of 
all varieties were common. Turkey 
and ruffed grouse ranged the wood- 
lands in great flocks. Every stream 
was teeming with game and rough 
fish. At this time nature was in per- 
fect balance. 

Upon the arrival of the white man 
such balanced conditions as_ these 
provided an ample supply and variety 
of food. The supply of natural re- 
sources at that time may have ap- 
peared inexhaustible. However, at 
a very early period there were a few 
men farsighted enough to realize 
that wild life resources could not 
last forever without some measure 
of conservation and_ restoration. 
Wanton exploitation of game and fish 
has been rewarded with a direful 
scarcity and in some cases complete 
extinction which is the inevitable. 
penalty for destroying nature’s bal- 
ance. John Sevier, hunter, fisherman, 
and early Tennessee statesman, fore- 
saw the untoward consequences of 
ruthless and useless destruction of 
wild life by irresponsible and un- 
thinking people. Even at that early 
date, John Sevier knew that nature’s 
balance could be destroyed no matter 
how bountifully and lavishly she is 
wont to bestow her blessings. 

The warnings of the more thought- 
ful were unheeded, and a 150 years 
witnessed a program of savage de- 
struction and waste. Moreover, it is 
a sad indictment against our own 
generation that the exploitation of 
natural resources is yet without 
regulation. Organized conservation 
is yet in its infancy in Tennessee. 
About the beginning of the present 
century, however, there began an agi- 
tation and scattered efforts to con- 
serve resources and to restore na- 
ture’s balance. Since the time of 


scene must 


Prepared by the Division of State Informa- 
tion, Dr. Willis B. Boyd, Director, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Sam F. Brews- 
ter, Commissioner 
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John Sevier the picture of wild life in 
Tennessee has certainly undergone 
deplorable mutilations. The passen- 
ger pigeon, the prairie chicken, the 
parakeet, and the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker are bird forms now almost ex- 
tinct. The beaver, butialo, the larger 
predatory animals are scarcely seen 
at all. Deer, turkey, ruffed grouse, 
bear, otter, and even the ever popular 
coon have become extremely rare. 
It is certainly a ghastly picture to be- 
hold millions of acres throughout our 
state that have been through the care- 
iessness of man so denuded of cover 
that native wild life forms can no 
longer exist in their former haunts 
and shelters. It is now generally 
known and coming to be more and 
more appreciated that the ruthless 
deforestation of our hillsides and 
vales has caused soil erosion, and 
soil erosion has, in turn, polluted 
water courses, thus, turning one-time 
cool, fresh, and fast-flowing currents 
into sluggish, mud-filled streams 
creating conditions in which fish can 
no longer exist. Indeed, many 
streams have become sterile and de- 
void of fish life altogether. Ecolog- 
ical relationships have been so al- 
tered that nature’s balance could not 
be maintained. 

We turn, however, with a ray of 
hope and encouragement to the fact 
that the legislatures of 1903, 1905, 
and 1907, became rather active in the 
agitation of suitable conservation 
education. Statutes of considerable 
importance were enacted. This period 
witnessed, at least in the minds of 
some men, a new realization of the 
needs of conservation. Up until this 
time, however, little was known about 
game propagation. Applied forestry 
and game management were in their 
infancy. The interrelationship of 
forestry and wild life was little un- 
derstood ; conservation education and 
research were as yet not even a 
dream. Consequently, the first laws 
upon our statute books were of a 
purely regulatory nature. Conser- 
vation efforts were at that time un- 
coordinated and ineffective. About 











the only thing attempted was en- 
forcement of game and fish laws dur- 
ing the propagation season. During 
the last thirty or forty years, how- 
ever, there has sprung up a new era 
in conservation thought. This period 
may well be characterized as a period 
of scientific and coordinated conser- 
vation efforts. The tremendous im- 
portance and the far-reaching ramifi- 
cations of wild life conservation have 
come to be more fully appreciated : 
nevertheless, a great deal of aggres- 
sive work and persistent education 
is yet needed at this point. A new 
conception of the opportunities of 
state agencies in dealing with wild life 
is fast taking root. We are coming 
to realize the absolute necessity for 
special training and higher qualifica- 
tions in the personnel of those in 
charge of the growing subject of con- 
servation in Tennessee. 

As is generally known, the conser- 
vation of wild life in Tennessee is 
entrusted to the State Division of 
Game and Fish, which agency is a 
division of the newly formed Depart- 
ment of Conservation. This depart- 
ment is seeking to conserve all of 
our renewable natural resources in 
Tennessee and to correlate the activi- 
ties of all agencies dealing with any 
one of these resources. The Game 
and Fish Division of the Department 
of Conservation is striving heroically 
to get away from the old “enforce- 
ment idea” of game and fish manage- 
ment and to enact a program of con- 
servation education, scientific propa- 
gation, analysis, and development of 
cover and food for wild life and to 
make a scientific study of wild life 
population. Of course, some meas- 
ure of enforcement is necessary, but 
as the people of Tennessee become in- 
formed about matters of conserva- 
tion generally and wild life in par- 
ticular it is believed that the neces- 
sity of enforcement will become less 
and less. Since it requires many 
years to grow a tree or to clarify a 
polluted stream, the Division of 
Game and Fish of the Department of 
Conservation is launching a long- 
range program of education and res- 
toration. 

As regards enforcement, the divi- 
sion has set up rigid standards for 
conservation officers. Insofar as is 
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possible, these men will be appointed 
without regard to their political affil- 
iations. It is expected to institute a 
Conservation Officer Training School 
in the near future, at which time all 
officers will receive an _ intensive 
course of training covering the legal 
aspects of enforcement, game and 
fish management, forestry, public 
speaking, etc. Each officer will be 
allowed to pick five or six deputies, 
to be placed strategically in the area 
under his supervision. All men are 
required to make periodic reports of 
their activities. All regular officers 
are being uniformed. 

The Game and Fish Division of 
this state operates one of the world’s 
largest game farms at Buffalo 
Springs, Tennessee. When complet- 
ed, it will raise more quail and turkey 
than any other similar establishment. 
This farm is under the direction of 
a game technician, a man of wide 
training and experience obtained 
from the conservation department of 
another state. This man is also en- 
gaged in a cover and game survey of 
the state. It might be of interest to 
know that this is the first technical 
man ever employed by Tennessee in 
game and fish work. 

The fish propagation system of the 
state consists of two hatcheries, one 
located at Springfield and the other 
at Morristown, and about fifteen 
state-owned rearing pools. The 
hatchery system produces small and 
large mouth bass, bream, rock bass, 
crappie and rainbow trout, totaling 
about 2,000,000 per year. The divi- 
sion is now negotiating for a fish 
culturist, who, when obtained, will 
be in charge of the hatchery system. 
He will also have charge of a com- 
plete stream survey of Tennessee and 
will conduct pollution studies and in- 
vestigations. 

We have never had a 
study of Tennessee wild life re- 
sources and problems. With a game 
technician and fish culturist in charge, 
a real program of study and research 
will soon be under way. It is hoped 
that within eighteen months, through 
the activities of these men, we shall 
have arrived at a real knowledge of 
what we have in Tennessee and what 


scientific 


we need. 


It is conservation 


believed that 
education is the backbone of any 
sound conservation program. To be 


effective such a program must be 


well rounded and complete, taking in 
every phase of the work. Conse- 
quently, each division of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation has set aside a 
certain sum of money through which 
we have set up a conservation educa- 
tion section, under the direcet super- 
vision of the commissioner. All de- 
partment educational work will be 
handled through this section. Two 
educational assistants have been em- 
ployed along with a professional 
photographer. <A trailer equipped 
with exhibits, portable generator, 
movie equipment, and amplifier has 
been purchased. This trailer will 
be in charge of a field representative 
and will be taken all over the state. 
Responsible speakers, representing 
various conservation organizations, 
colleges, and universities, are being 
pressed into service. These speakers 
will be supplied with information so 
that they can represent the depart- 
ment when regularly employed. 

Any game and fish program, to be 
successful, must have the full support 
of the sportsmen. With this in mind 
the division is cooperating with the 
Tennessee Federation of Sportsmen, 
a state-wide organization of consider- 
able strength. The department is 
paying one-half of the salary of the 
executive secretary of this organiza- 
tion and is sharing the expense of 
publishing a monthly magazine “Ten- 
nessee Wild Life.” Department per- 
sonnel are urged to cooperate in 
every manner with the federation, 
particularly in the organization of 
new chapters. It is hoped that a large 
percentage of the licensed sportsmen 
will be enrolled in this organization 
as soon as possible. 

It is most encouraging as well as 
most timely that the great army of 
teachers in both private and public 
schools are manifesting a rapidly in- 
creasing interest in conservation, park 
recreation, and wild life restoration. 
The colleges are also offering liberal 
conservation courses. From _ these 
widespread programs the rising gen- 
eration cannot fail to develop a fine 
interest in and a constructive attitude 
toward the entire program of restor- 
ing nature’s balance. 


Open season on quails in Ten- 
nessee begins November 25 and 
closes January 25. 
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The Educational Playthings Exhibit 


NE OF THE most interesting 
C) features of the recent Mid- 

dle Tennessee Education As- 
sociation meeting was the exhibit of 
preschool educational equipment 
which was presented in the Hotel 
Hermitage by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women of Nash- 
ville. The exhibit was made up of 
toys, playthings, and books recom- 
mended by psychologists and out- 
standing teachers of preschool and 
early elementary grades. 

The committee in charge were Miss 
Helen Parker, educational chairman 
of the A. A. U. W., chairman; Mrs. 
H. W. Fenker, head of the Peabody 
Nursery School; and Dr. Maycie 
Southall, professor of elementary 
education at Peabody College. 

The first Educational Playthings 
Exhibit originated with the Indianap- 
olis Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in 1926. 
Since that time hundreds of branches 
have become interested in that type 
of educational project. The recent 
exhibit featured scientifically built 
playthings and wisely written books 
especially fitted to the needs of chil- 
dren three, four, and five years old. 
Most of these were well adapted to 
the interests of children as old as 
eight years, and many of them to 
even older children. 

There is no need in view of the 
widespread interest at the present 
time in the training of young chil- 
dren to justify a preschool educa- 
tional playthings exhibit. All over 
this country and abroad parents and 
others who deal with young children 
are seeking information about the de- 
velopment and care of the normal 
child. Just as medicine today is in- 
creasingly concerned with a preven- 
tive program so parents are becom- 
ing concerned in forestalling unde- 
sirable habits, whether of hygiene or 
of behavior. Yet less than a decade 
ago it was impossible for parents to 
buy toys that might be classified as 
educational play material. 

Psychologists believe that the first 
six years of a child’s life are of para- 
mount importance, for this is the 
period in which the youngsters’ man- 
ners, habits, and attitudes are formed. 
They also believe that a child learns 
more through play than through the 


AILEEN BROMLEY 


Publicity Chairman, A. A. U. W. 
Nashville 
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activities of his daily routine. Hence 
the tremendous importance of play- 
things. 

Proper play materials are just as 
necessary to all-round development 
as a balanced diet and sufficient sleep. 
And the most important needs for 
building a well-rounded character 
are self-reliance, physical agility, 
mental alertness, creative self-expres- 
sion, and self-discipline. 

Five basic psychological require- 
ments which toys are designed to 
meet follow: 

1. Self-reliance. If a toy is going 
to teach a child self-reliance, the play 
material must arouse a tendency to 
experiment and explore. This mental 
stimulus must be an unconscious one, 
resulting in instinctive reactions, not 
guided nor directed by the parent. 
Parents should not criticize too ob- 
viously while the infant is playing 
with his toys, but they should en- 
courage him in his creative work. 

2. Physical agility. If the body 
develops normally and the child has a 
variety of interests, a certain amount 
of agility comes naturally. However, 
the repetition of specific muscular 
action created by certain toys develops 
motor control. Toys that tend to 
develop a high degree of coordina- 
tion between eyes and fingers are also 
important. In manual tasks, eyes 
and hands work together. The eye 
fixates the object, the hand does the 
work. Thus toys that can be taken 
apart and put together again with 
precision are beneficial. 

3. Mental alertness. A child needs 
toys to develop mental alertness. To 
meet this need there are designed toys 
called concentration cones and boxes. 
The main object of this is to enable 
him to think, test, and experiment 
for himself. Color matching is an- 
other distinctive feature of these toys. 

4. Creative self-expression. Block 
building is one of the major interests 
in every progressive nursery school 
and kindergarten. Constructive play 
with blocks is the central coordinat- 
ing feature of their programs. Re- 
cent studies of the play interests of 
young children have demonstrated 


the popularity which building blocks 
enjoy over indoor equipment. In the 
playing of blocks all the major ac- 


tivities are encouraged, namely 
gross motor control, eye-hand co- 
ordination, discrimination, experi- 


mentation, and dramatic play. Mus- 
cular control of back, shoulders, and 
arms is developed by lifting the 
blocks to arrange them. 

5. Self-discipline. The discipline 
of a child should favor rather than 
stifle the development of his charac- 
ter. Psychologists say that character 
is built up through the senses, so dis- 
cipline is an intelligent control of the 
impression received by these senses. 
And one of the ways of gaining this 
control is to use the right kind of 
toys—toys that are especially de- 
signed to build correct impressions in 
a child’s mind. Armed with these 
well-guided impressions, he will 
gradually become master of himself 
and carry with him self-discipline 
which will help him in solving prob- 
lems later. 

In addition to filling these require- 
ments, a consideration of great im- 
portance is the factor of safety in all 
play materials. Scientific toys are 
so designed as to obviate all possi- 
bility of a child’s injuring himself 
in the normal manipulation of these 
materials. Since all children have a 
tendency to put toys in their mouths, 
the finished materials must be made 
safe and harmless. A great deal of 
thought has been given to the design 
and execution of educational toys. 

Active play is the first business of 
childhood. Before he goes to school, 
a child must learn to express himself 
through language and learn how to 
use his imagination in construction. 
He should have a chance to tell 
through his play who he really is— 
an artist, a builder, an inventor, a 
musician, or a scientist. His play is 
a key to his development. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens 
are guiding parents as well as chil- 
dren. From their proved experience 
in planning for the young child as 
wide a range of experiences as pos- 
sible is learned the needs of the home 
child. 

First of all, as much as possible 
of the child’s play should be carried 

(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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District Counties No. of | No. of District Counties No. of | No. of 
and Councils Without Asso- | Mem- and Councils Without Asso- | Mem- 
President Councils ciations| bers President Councils clations| bers 
Loudon 11 272 
Carter 16 230 McMinn 18 803 
Elizabethton 5 459 IV Meigs 5 54 
Greene 5 133 Monroe 7 134 
Greeneville 4 212 Mrs. A. E. Hicks Polk 3 129 
I Bristol 7 520 Roane 6 195 
Kingsport 5 750 
Mrs. C. E. Rogers | Sullivan 28 852 — 
Unicoi 8 31i 
Johnson City 12 | 1,182 Bledsoe 0 
Washington 23 292 Bradley 0 
Johnson l 32 Vv Chattanooga 32 | 5,042 
Hamilton 31 1,824 
a ere eran == Mrs. A. L. Lord Marion 2 60 
Rhea 1 28 
Sequatchie 0 
Cocke 1 74 
Grainger 2 —_— a Se. ee ne 
II | Morristown Hamblen 5 306 
Hancock 0 0 | Cumberland 3 33 
Mrs. Geo. S. Hale Hawkins 3 79 | Fentress 3 43 
Jefferson 3 133 VI Morgar 13 253 
| Overton 3 40 
Mrs. J. D. Burton | Pickett 0 0 
= ac; ic samemaiamainma Putnam 5 190 
scott 3 26 
Anderson 13 311 ‘ i ; 
Blox 17 257 —_ ‘9 
Campbell 5 125 ani 0 0 
Ill Claiborne 4 112 | De Kalb 2 24 
Knox 31 | 1,396 V1 | Rutherford | 13 756 
Mrs. L. M. Emert Knoxville As | 30 4,990 | —_ 0 0 \ 
Sevier 2 31 Mrs. D. L. Davies | Warren 4 189 
Union 2 30 | White | 9 100 
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LEGEND:. 
@ CONGRESS UNIT MOHEALTH DEPARTMENT 
+ CONGRESS UNIT in Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville 
DISTRICTS OUTLINED ond NUMBERED: 4 Hhroogh 45 
@ CONGRESS UNIT ADDED SINCE MAY |}, 1936 
CONGRESS UNIT ADDED SINCE MAY I, 1937 
RXDUNCILS, 1937-1938 
: 5 
Siivted 7 No. of | No. of 
District Counties No. of | No. of =— . eee ins = i 
: A 7 and Councils Without Asso- | Mem- 
and Councils Without Asso- | Mem- ae ay ag: 
: : pe President Councils ciations| bers 
President Councils ciations| bers 
Clay 4 | 167 ane : - 
‘. : 79 Dickson 5 454 
x Jackson . és XII Hickman 9 207 
VIII Macon 1 75 H : 
rea , 95 umphreys 0 0 
: _ zi nd Mrs. J. A. McCord Lewis l 69 
Mrs. Norval Baker Sumner 3 253 Diy 0 0 
Trousdale 1 45 ‘ 
Wilson 3 = Carroll 2 45 
a Dyer 3 90 
XIII Gibson 4 161 
Ee Henry-Paris 8 261 
Bedford : 30 Mrs. E. A. Peacock Lake 1 | 222 
Coffee 1 180 ; 5 
, aaah es Obion 1 25 
ix Franklin / 286 Weakley 1 a 
Grundy 8 a — 
Mrs. R. E. Brune i 2 3 
Irs. R. E. Bruner ee : 7 — 0 0 
eee Decatur 0 0 
eS Hardeman 3 93 
XIV Hardin 2 66 
a a k Henderson 9 17 
Giles 13 300 Mrs. B. F. Graves | Jackson 6 654 
maenmnes : Nniiienn 4 73 
X Marshall 2 | 121 McNairy ' 30 
Maury 5 . : 
Mrs. Joe Henry Wayne 0 0 Ciachert 1s 33] 
Williamson 5 164 aaliies 6 245 
ae i XV Haywood 2 18 
: Lauderdale 1 60 
Cheatham l 16 Mrs. C. 'T. Strong | Memphis 33 1,154 
Davidson 51 3,745 Shelby 22 2,248 
XI | Houston 0 0 Tipton 13 720 
Montgomery | 180 
Mrs. Buford Simpkins ee 31 5,219 THE TENNESSEE TEACHER is available to 
oO 14 424 e a 
— sisi 0 q P.-T.A. members at the special subscription rate of 
seventy-five cents per year. 
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We Point with Pride— 


The May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER carried 
an announcement that our membership goal for 1937-38 
was 18,000. Although only three months of the present 
school year have passed, over half this number of teach- 
ers have already joined the association and memberships 
from all over the state are pouring into the secretary’s 
office daily. Administrators from practically every 
county in the state have assured us that their teachers 
would affiliate 100 per cent in the near future. 

The prediction that every teacher in the state will 
be represented by a delegate at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly on January 14 and 15 seems 
not beyond the realm of possibility. 


Honor Roll 


1. COUNTIES AND CITIES: 
Counties Whose Teachers Have Voted to Join 100% 


Bedford Greene Morgan 
Bledsoe Grundy Obion 
Blount Hamblen Putnam 
Bradley Hamilton Rhea 
Campbell Hancock Roane 
Carroll Hardeman Rutherford 
Carter Henry Scott 
Cheatham Hickman Sevier 
Chester Houston Shelby 
Claiborne Humphreys Smith 
Clay Jackson Stewart 
Cocke Jefferson Sullivan 
Coffee Lauderdale Tipton 
Crockett Lawrence Trousdale 
Cumberland Lewis Unicoi 
Davidson Lincoln Union 
Decatur McMinn Van Buren 
DeKalb McNairy Warren 
Dickson Macon Washington 
Dyer Madison Wayne 
Fayette Marshall Weakley 
Fentress Maury White 
Gibson Monroe Williamson 
Giles Montgomery Wilson 
Moore 


Cities Whose Teachers Have Voted to Join 100% 


Alcoa Elizabethton Nashville 
Athens Greeneville Paris 
Bristol Johnson City Springfield 
Clarksville Kingsport Union City 
Cleveland Lenoir City Sweetwater 
Dyersburg Maryville Pulaski 


Morristown 


Counties Whose Teachers Have Not Yet Joined 100% 


Anderson Henderson Perry 
Bedford Johnson Pickett 
Cannon Knox Polk 
Franklin Lake Robertson 
Grainger Loudon Sequatchie 
Hardin Marion Sumner 
Hawkins Meigs 

Haywood Overton 


Cities Whose Teachers Have Not Yet Joined 100% 


Chattanooga Knoxville Sparta 

Harriman Memphis 

Jackson Norris 

2. STATE INSTITUTIONS: 

ces ak cana sid tb cig caninroedeaa dogo 33 
Tennessee School for Blind....................- 25 
Tennessee School for Deat...................... 32 
Umivaveity of Temmnnet..... 5. neon 125 
University of Tennessee Junior College__---~---- 20 


3. PRIVATE COLLEGES: 
Be Die Cenc tise tne cich cceninnenieicntsies scenic 35 


EINE stcthnccinieanincaccmncennnnnmannienins 25 
I I ae scsi acess cn tao asec 9 
LIER LIOR eociiinccnmeencsamnsinnmmnmininiis 1 
Southwestern University ....................... 8 
University of Chattanooga....................... 6 
I CE incite ninnnnncandinnn 2 
DO I bkttedinennnnndcdnsnanneianiss 1 
Freed-Hardemen College ...................... 11 
IE CD cs siitiasininnnccnininsncinimaititsinn waiintiosicniod 1 
I SII seticencictcpemiinnsinnciniiimnamsion 2 
Andrew Jackson University--.-..----.-------~- 4 
4. ADULT EDUCATION TEACHERS, WPA: 

TE FD aedeennecticnenntmibieniennaces 24 
RS DOIN fn ciiciicicicicctctnammmnnmdmsis 7 
5. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: _______ 38 

(100% of all employees, thanks to Miss Browder) 
EN Oe ONE ET 12 
OM TT ET 8 
e 


OUR POWERFUL ALLY 

One of the most significant tables ever printed in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER appears on pages 16 and 17 of 
this issue. The statistics given therein concern the 
membership of Tennessee’s largest civic organization. 
The size of the membership, within itself, would be of 
no great significance to teachers were it not for the fact 
that the sole purpose of the organization is to bring about 
a better understanding and greater unity of effort be- 
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tween the home and the school, to the end that more ade- 
quate educational opportunities will be afforded Ten- 
nessee’s children. 

The potential political power of a group which last 
year numbered over fifty thousand of Tennessee’s most 
substantial citizens is unlimited in a state wherein the 
total votes cast for all gubernatorial candidates in the 
last general election were only 414,601. Membership of 
the P.-T. A. is so interwoven with membership of all 
other organizations in the state that the fifty thousand 
votes actually cast by members represents anly a small 
portion of the total votes the association may influence. 
Any candidate for public office in the future will do well 
to consider carefully any cause promoted by such an 
organization. 

That the political strength of the P.-T. A. is solidly 
behind the public school program is of secondary im- 
portance to teachers. Of greater importance is the fact 
that in each local P.-T. A. organization the teachers 
have a key group of people whose interest in the schools 
and willingness to cooperate in any movement for the 
improvement of education is always assured. It would 
seem the part of better judgment that every school ad- 
ministrator in Tennessee avail himself of the support 
and assistance which a local organization of parents 
and teachers affords for his school. 


e 
ARE YOU BEING IMPOSED UPON? 


County Board of Education in “X” county demands that its 
teachers buy fuel and equipment for their schools. Must teachers 
comply with this demand? 

County Board of Education in “Y” county elects Miss “B” 
over county superintendent’s protest. County superintendent re- 
fuses to issue warrant to Miss “B.” Can Miss “B” get her 
money ? 

County Superintendent “M” does not authorize teachers to take 
a day off to attend the state teachers’ meeting. Can teacher secure 
her pay for that day if she attends the meeting without the 
superintendent’s authorization? 


These and hundreds of other questions concerning 
legal rights are constantly occurring to teachers through- 
out the state. Many of them are of such universal in- 
terest and general misunderstandings that their answers 
are deemed desirable for publication in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

T. P. I.’s president, Q. M. Smith, licensed lawyer and 
one of the state’s outstanding authorities on school laws, 
has agreed to review in coming issues of THE TENNEs- 
SEE TEACHER a few of the most significant court de- 
cisions on cases involving legal rights of teachers. The 
first article of Mr. Smith’s series appears in this issue. 

Although Mr. Smith does not propose to afford free 
legal advice for teachers of Tennessee, he will welcome 
suggestions concerning questions of teachers’ legal rights 
which our readers would like for him to discuss. 


MAYORS EXPRESS APPRECIATION 


Honorary Tennessee Education Association member- 
ships were recently extended to the mayors of Ten- 
nessee’s four largest cities. 

The following letters of appreciation indicate the 
esteem in which these prominent gentlemen hold our 
association : 





Dear Sir: 

Permit me to express my deep appreciation of the great 
privilege of having been elected as an honorary member of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

We in Memphis are deeply interested in giving to our youth an 
educational system of which all Tennessee may be justly proud. 

Kindly express to the association my sincere gratitude and 
appreciation of the fine work they are carrying on. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WatKINsS Overton, Mayor of Memphis. 


Dear Mr. Holt: ; 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your kind letter of October 
11, enclosing honorary membership card to the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 

I assure you that I appreciate this courtesy, and shall do every- 
thing possible to aid in this most worthy cause. 

Thanking you and with kindest regards, I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
Hirary E. Howse, Mayor of Nashville. 


My Dear Mr. Holt: 

Permit me to express my appreciation for your letter informing 
me that I had been elected an honorary member of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

[ am entirely conscious of the compliment conveyed by this 
membership. I have always been interested in education, as a 
member of the County Court, as a member of the Senate of Ten- 
nessee, as a Commissioner of the City of Chattanooga, as Mayor 
of Chattanooga, and as a citizen; and in so far as I could I have 
tried to do everything that would be of advantage to education 
in Tennessee. 

Again expressing my gratitude, and thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. D. Bass, Mayor of Chattanooga. 
Gentlemen : 

Allow me to thank you for the membership card received with 
your letter of October 11, which entitles me to receive THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

I assure you that I appreciate this courtesy, and the honor of 
affiliation with the state teachers’ organization. 

Yours very truly, 
James W. Extmore, Mayor of Knoxville. 


The World’s Children 


By Vireinia Oucotr 











Colorful and interesting stories about children 
of other lands, beautifully illustrated and at- 
tractively bound. These books have an 
instant appeal to children of the intermediate 


grades. 
List Price 
ANTON AND TRINI, Switzerland, 

160 pages . 2 1 22 2s 0 oo 5 90.80 
JEAN AND FAncuon, France, 176 pages _.84 
Kart AND GRETEL, Germany, 176 

pegs... et te . 84 


Kaas AND JANJE, Holland, 160 pages _.80 
Beppo anp Lucta, Italy, 176 pages . —.84 
Er1k AND Britta, Sweden, 176 pages _.88 


On THE TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY 
List 
(Special Discount to School Libraries) 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, [Illinois 


G. Dan Rostson, Jr., Representative, Paris, Tennessee 
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President Allen Reports on 
Chattanooga Meeting 


Dear Mr. Holt: 

[ recall when | was in your office a few days ago you 
suggested that I write you immediately after our edu- 
cational meeting in Chattanooga and give you some of 
the high points of the meeting, but since you were there 
Saturday and spoke to us, I assume that you have about 
all the information that is necessary for publication in 
the next issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. But I 
should like to repeat that our enrollment exceeded by far 
our expectations, and the interest throughout was very 
pronounced. 

At the musical Friday night and the address of Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rhode in the Memorial Auditorium, there 
were between four and five thousand people present. 
[ visited several departmental meetings both Friday and 
Saturday, and each department that I visited was crowd- 
ed. The discussions were very interesting, and those 
taking part seemed to be in dead earnest. 

It is true, of course, at this first meeting we were 
not as well organized to take care of the crowd as we 
will be next year, but, even so, the meeting was success- 
ful. I assume that you have the names of those elected 
as officers for next year, but in case you do not, I am 
giving them here: 

R. T. Allen, superintendent, Cleveland schools, presi- 
dent. 

Carroll S. Tallent, superintendent, Rhea County 
schools, vice-president. 

Mrs. Anna B. Lacy, chairman, Hamilton County 
Board of Education, Chattanooga, secretary. 

The following were elected as additional members of 
the executive committee : 

5 D. McCharen, principal, Richard City School, Rich- 
ard City, one-year term. 

Miss Mary Rogers, superintendent, Bledsoe County 
schools, two-year term. 

Miss Virginia Phelps, classroom teacher, Dunlap, 
three-year term. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. T. ALLEN, 
Superintendent, City Schools, Cleveland, Teun. 











Read It - « « and You’ll Never Be the 


Same! Do What Ji Says... 


and You’ll Succeed ! 

ee Armed with the knowledge of this book 

‘ HOW you ll be a better teacher . . . in fact, you 

| should multiply your success many 
TO WIN times. Those people whom you just 
FRIENDS can't seem to get along with (frequently 
Petee . your principal, other teachers, parents, | 
iii|.: the superintendent, members of the 

° board) will assume a different complex | 

after you've read this book. It gives 

you a skeleton key that will open many 

padlocked personalities. 

Order a copy today! Only $1.96, postage paid. 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


DEPT. M 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 























Intermediate Teachers Associa- 
tion of Nashville 





Mrs. FE. R. REyYNoLps \Irs. SAter FIetps 
esident l ‘ice-President 


The first year of the Nashville Intermediate Teachers 
\ssociation proved the contention of its sponsors that 
there was a definite need for such an organization. The 
excellent work of the first officers and committees laid 
t successful groundwork on which to build in the future. 

Our president, Mrs. E. R. Reynolds, has announced 
two major objectives for the year: professional improve- 
ment, especially in the fields of art, music, and physical 
education ; and professional fellowship. Programs will 
feature these objectives; and a sustained effort is being 
made to enlist every teacher in this group. 

e 


Our Friends, Tennessee's 
Clubwomen 


lhe public schools of Tennessee possess no truer 
triend than Mrs. Jennie B. Morgan. MHerself an ex- 
teacher and school administrator, she understands pub- 
iic school problems, and possesses a tireless zeal for 
public school improvement. She is superb in the field 
ot public relations, and her work with the legislatures of 
lennessee in the past has undoubtedly been instrumental 
in securing favorable action on numerous school bills. 

Under her direction, the Tennessee Federation of 
Women’s Clubs took an active and effective part in the 
recent campaign for the Eight-Point School Program. 
"he following resolution adopted at the annual conven- 
tion of the federation in Chattanooga on April 22, 1937, 
indicates the organization’s intention to continue its 
splendid support of our public school program: 

WHEREAS, The Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs 
through its Department of Education has sponsored in collabora- 
tion with the Tennessee Education Association the Eight-Point 
Educational Program, and 

WHEREAS, The Education Bill recently passed by the Ten- 
nessee General Assembly incorporates the most salient features of 
these eight points; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Tennessee Federation of 
\Vomen’s Clubs in convention assembled in Chattanooga, April 
22, 1937, goes on record as desiring to continue its efforts for 
“Better Public Education in Tennessee” by proffering to the 
Commissioner of Education of Tennessee and the State Depart- 
ment of Education the cooperation of its members in speeding 
action in their respective communities, thereby hastening the 
leavening process for better schools in every county of our state. 








Yr fF 
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Some Legal Rights of Teachers 


Q. M. SMITH 


President, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


The Contract— 

It may be said to the credit of the teachers of Ten- 
nessee that comparatively few cases have reached the 
supreme court in which teachers have been parties and 
most of them have arisen over questions involving the 
validity of their contract with the school board. Since 
this is true the essentials of a valid contract are here 
given as a background for the specific cases that will 
follow. They are: (1) competent parties, (2) the offer 
and acceptance, (3) the consideration, (4) legality of 
the agreement, (5) form required by-law. Volumes 
have been written on contracts and they are available 
to anyone interested in the general subject. 


Section 2340 of the Code of Tennessee, 1932, provides 
that 


All teachers must make a written contract with the county 
hoard of education at a fixed salary per month before entering 
upon their duties in any public elementary or high school. Said 
contracts shall be in such form as may be furnished by the com- 
missioner of education and shall be signed in duplicate, each 
party holding a copy. Failure to comply with the provisions of 
this section by either or both parties shall subject the teacher and 
the county board of education to a fine of not less than twenty- 
five dollars. 


The case of Crawley vs. Leonard et al. 78 Tenn. 345. 


Davidson County. 1882. 


The board of directors of the Thirteenth District met 

1 August 16 for the purpose of appointing teachers. 
Several were appointed and a few days later entered 
into written contracts as required by law. No appoint- 
ment was made for the Mt. Nebo school at that meeting, 
“but it was agreed by the two members then present, 
constituting a majority of the board, that if the Mt. 
Nebo school was opened, the petitioner should be the 
teacher.” In a few days afterward these. two directors 
concluded that the school should be opened, and one of 
them drew up a written contract with the petitioner, 
which was signed by both directors and left at a par- 
ticular place in Nashville for the petitioner. For reasons 
sufficient to himself, the petitioner did not sign the con- 
tract until September 3. 


On September 1 a new board of directors went into 
office and employed for the Mt. Nebo school another 
teacher, who had been teaching from that date until the 
third of September, when the petitioner signed his con- 
tract which had been tendered him by the old board. He 
petitioned for a mandamus to compel the defendants, 
Leonard and Power, to reinstate him as teacher and to 
issue him warrants for his salary. The circuit judge 
dismissed the petition and the petitioner appealed in 
error. The supreme court confirmed the judgment with 
costs. 


This case established the principle that ‘‘a valid con- 
tract for teaching cannot be made without the approval 
of the board of directors in office at the time the contract 
is signed by the teachers.” 












@ Developing alertness, 
energy, the spirit of con- 
fidence and achievement, 
active minds in vigorous 
bodies? 


Or do school days 
bring lassitude, undue 
fatigue, restlessness and 
irritability? Do school 
years mean increasing 
habits of slump and 
slouch, waning interest in learning, narrowing shoul- 
ders, and strained, overtaxed eyesight? 


Various school conditions affect such vitally im- 
portant results—some of them intangible, difficult to 
identify or control—but 


One tremendously important influence is easily iden- 
tified, readily controlled. Seating Equipment contrib- 
utes to wholesome pos- 
ture habits, to physical 
vigor and energy, to 
conservation of eye- 
sight—or it does ir- 
reparable injury. What 
are their School Desks 
doing to the children 
in your schools ? 





ter-Sight Desk, 
is a scientific contribu- 
tion to pupil posture, 
health, energy and 
sight protection. 





**Posture Pal” 
The American Universal 
Better-Sight Desk 


You will be interested in reading ‘““Guardians 
of Eyes and Health at School.” It will be sent 
you free upon request. Address Dept. TT11 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, 
Stadium, and Transportation Seating 
LOWRY T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
150 Third Pind . »Nashville,Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Book Selection for Children and Young People 


NE OF THE MOST im- 

portant of the new trends in 

education is the demand for 
a widely varying collection of books 
—books to enrich the child’s back- 
ground, to increase his experience 
through reading. 

The responsibility for the selec- 
tion and maintenance of these books 
many times falls on the teacher. Her 
problem is to build up the best pos- 
sible collection in view of such con- 
trolling factors as the pupil group, 
the school and curriculum demands, 
and the amount of funds available. 

The surest method of deciding 
which books will best meet the class- 
room demands is by personal inves- 
tigation. But even so, there are cer- 
tain criteria that should be consid- 
ered in judging a book for its style 
and contents. The following list of 
points, important in the evaluation of 
books for children, has been prepared 
by the State Education Department 
of the University of the State of 
New York. 





MARTHA PARKS 
Director, Division of Schoo! Libraries 
State Department of Education 
Nashville 


{From “Book Selection for Children and 
Young People,” the University of the State of 
New York, The State Education Department, and 
“Classroom Literature,” August, 1937, Teachers 
College Library, Columbia University.] 

< 


> 


-) 





- 
To Select Books for Children and 
Young People 

One should know children and young 
people 
As individuals, 

As members of groups. 

One should understand 
Their interests, 

Their activities, 

Their dreams and ideals, 

Their homes, 

Their community in social, 
economic, industrial, and educa- 
tional aspects, 

Their school’s objectives, curric- 
ulums, methods, teachers, 

One should be familiar with books 
recognized as important for chil- 
dren and young people. 

One should use standard book lists 

and book selection aids. 


its 


To Determine Whether a Particular 
Title Is Satisfactory for Purchase 
One Should Ask and Answer 
These Questions About Its 
Supyect MATTER 
Is its subject matter interesting to 

children and young people? 

Is it true to life or to possible life 
situations? 

its subject matter important for 

the child’s or young person’s life 

and growth? 

Does its subject matter contribute to 
the child’s or young person’s under- 
standing of himself and of his re- 
lationship to his community ? 

Does it interpret the past? 

Vill its qualities of imagination and 
fancy develop real insight into 
human values, appreciation of the 
spiritual, and joy in the beautiful ? 

Is it accurate? 

[s it authoritative? 

Is it up-to-date? 

Does it present both sides of con- 
troversial issues ? 

Has it any bias, prejudice, or purpose, 
which makes it considered as prop- 


Is 











and 


Modernistic Designs 


Picture Covers 








The 


Library 


School 














More reasons why you should purchase 
new books for your Library from us 


REINFORCED 


“Bound to Stay Bound” 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 





has become an integral part of present-day 
essential school equipment. It is important 
to the school official to know that he can put his 
library requirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared for com- 
pletely and correctly to the last detail. e We 
specialize in the library branch of the book 
business, handling library orders from many hun- 
dreds of school boards from Tennessee and all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory service 
and liberal discounts. @ Send us your next 
order, whether selected from the Tennessee 
recommended list or any other catalog, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which we 
| offer to your board. @ Write for our Classified 
Catalog of Books for High School Libraries and 
for our Graded School Library Catalog. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 E. Ontario Street 








Chicago 
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— 
Teachers and Librarians 


In our new shop at . 


519 UNION STREET 


We have a large, fresh stock of children’s books. 
We offer the best library discount in the state. 


Your Book Buying Problems Simplified 


When Purchasing from the Library Book House 


We supply books of all publishers from one source thus 
eliminating numerous small shipments, various invoices, 
several accounts. Send us your order. We handle the 
details, serving you promptly, economically and ef- 
ficiently. Years of experience serving public and school 
libraries enables us to know and meet your needs ef- 
fectively. Books supplied in publisher’s bindings or our 
strong indestructible buckram bindings for heavy duty. 


LIBERAL DiscOUNTS—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
FREE DELIVERY 


Catalogues upon request 
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«Let Us Bid on Your Book Needs > 
Stokes and Stockell, Inc., Bookshop 
Nashville, Tenn. 











LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE 


33 Lyman Street 


Springfield, Mass. 




















aganda or material for indoctrina- 
tion rather than as material of ac- 
curate information and balanced 
judgment ? 


LITERARY QUALITIES 


Is the style of the book—vocabulary, 
sentence structure, form diction— 
appropriate and effective for the 
subject matter ? 

Is it readable? 

Is it suitable in degree of easiness or 
difficulty for the groups of readers 
for whom it is intended ? 


FORMAT 


Is the appearance of the book suitable 
for the subject matter? 

Is the size of the book appropriate 
for the readers for whom the book 
is intended ? 

Is the binding appropriate, practical, 
and durable? 

Does the appearance of the page 
make it satisfy the requirements 
worked out by reading specialists, 
that is, is it satisfactory in type, in 
spacing between lines, and in hav- 
ing lines of even length, unbroken 
by cuts or illustrations ? 


Is the color and finish of the paper 
and the color of the ink satisfactory 
from the standpoint of readability ? 

Are the illustrations satisfactory 
from the standpoints of the text, of 
clarity, of art value? 


AUTHOR 
What other books has this author 
written ? 
Are they important for library book 
collections ? 


What are his special qualifications 

for writing in this field? 
PUBLISHER 

Who is the publisher ? 

Has this publisher published other 
books which are useful to schools 
and libraries? 

Does the publisher’s reputation tend 
to make one consider this title 
with greater or less favor? 

RECOGNITION OF ITs VALUE 

Is the book listed in the recognized 
book selection aids? 

Has it been reviewed by any of the 
specialists in children’s or young 
people’s books whose recommenda- 
tions have genuine weight and 
value? 


Do the school and library supervisors 
who are members of the state edu- 
cation department staff recommend 
it? 

To Balance a Proposed List of Addi- 
tions to a Book Collection One 

Should Check by Asking and 


Answering These Questions 


Does the list include 
Books for each age group? 
Books for each grade group?’ 
Books for each subject interest ? 
Easy books? 
Advanced or difficult books ? 
Books for boys? 
Books for girls? 
Books for reference? 
Books for information? 
Books for pleasure reading ? 
Imaginative books ? 
Realistic books ? 
Great books—the standards? 
Recent books? 


To Select Books for Children and 
Young People One Should Avoid 
Books on subjects not interesting to 
or important for children and 

young people. 








°**HUNTTI 





NG BOUND” 


A Proud Distinction for Any Book 


Binding Workmanship of Superior Quality 


IT MEANS 


Constant and Prolonged Service 


A Positive Saving to the Library 


PROVE HUNTTING BINDINGS BY USE 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK OF ANY 





PUBLISHER IN ANY BINDING 
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Books which in subject matter and 
treatment present problems of 
adult life inappropriate for the ma- 
jority of young people and children 
or for a school or a library to pre- 
sent to young people and children. 

Books which are mediocre, inferior, 
or of doubtful value. Such books 
are usually not included in the 
carefully compiled lists of books 
recommended for schools or lh- 
braries nor reviewed in standard 
reviewing periodicals. 

Books from a single publisher’s list. 
No one publisher issues all of the 
important books; there are some 
less important or less satisfactory 
books on every publisher’s list. 

Books from remainder catalogs, bar- 
gain catalogs, etc. Books of recog- 
nized value for children and young 
people continue to sell “year in and 
year out” and seldom, if ever, find 
their way to such catalogs or sales. 

Books not yet published or so recent 
ly published that they have not yet 
been reviewed or their value actu- 
ally tested through use with chil- 
dren and young people. 
Cooperation in Book Selection and 

Book Buying 
To select books for children and 
young people, school librarians, teach- 
ers, and librarians of public libraries 
should confer and cooperate in book 
selection so that books most impor- 


tant tor the children and young people 
of the community and region will be 
acquired. 

School librarians tend to 
books fo1 reference and books closely 
related to the in-and-out-of-school ac- 
tivities and interests of children and 
young people. They should not, 
however, neglect books of sheer de- 
light and literary worth. 

Public libraries tend to select books 
for recreational reading. They should 
not lose sight of the fact that any 
subject of genuine interest may pro- 
vide recreation for the child or young 


select 


person, 

In some communities a single copy 
certain titles is sufficient. This 
copy should be acquired by the li- 
brary from which or in which it will 


ot 


be most used. 

Certain titles should be bought by 
all schools and all libraries. Decision 
as to duplication should be flexible 
and subject to change when experi- 
ence indicates that change is desir- 


able. 
In many communities public li- 
braries lend books to schools and 


school libraries both for brief periods 
and as long-time deposits. In other 
communities books from schools and 
school libraries are transferred to the 
public library for the summer vaca- 
tion so that they may be available to 
young people while 


children and 




















stamps. 
“They are very beautiful. The children are always 
| delighted with them.” 
| In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and 
Picture Study, use the Perry Pictures. Ask about 
“Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 72 Pictures. 
| 72 Leaflets describing them. 
Send 60 cents for 30 pictures, 54¢x8, about Thanks- 





With 
‘The Perr Pictures 
interest your girls and boys in the world’s 
great paintings. ‘To do so costs ONLY -\ 
TRIFLE. 
| TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Size 
54x8. Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 2.250 
| Subjects. 
| ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. Size 
| 3x314. 1,000 Subjects. 
| Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 Subjects. 
Many of them approximately 31x44 inches. 
| ONE CENT EACH and TWO CENTS 
EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. Postpaid. 
| Assorted as desired. A sample picture and a 
free list of all these Miniature Colored Pic- 
tures, in November. to teachers giving grade 
and school. 
PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE of 1,600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or 

















Girl With Cat Pau! Hoecke 


giving, the Pilgrims, Christmas, etc., or for 60 pic- 
tures, 3x3}4, including the above 30 pictures and 
30 Art Subjects we will select for you. 
{warded Four Gold Medals 
The Perry Pictures Company | 
Box 410, Maiden, Massachusetts 











school buildings are closed. This 
kind of cooperation in the use of 
materials can be fully effective only 
when based on cooperation in book 
selection. 


The Educational Playthings Exhibit 
(Continued from page fifteen 
on out of doors. The outdoors is 
“the true home of childhood. but for 
very many the pasture and the 
woods-lot have long since been sold, 
the climbing trees have been chopped 
down, the barn, even, the woodshed, 
has disappeared.” Facing the 
changes in community life which 
have brought about the apartment 
and neighborhood playground, sub- 
stitutes must be provided for those 
things which were previously a 
natural part of the environment. If 
there are no trees to climb, then there 
must be provided ladders, ropes, and 
The modern child 
which 


horizontal bars. 
has no sandy creek bank on 
to play, but the narrowest city lot is 
roomy enough to include a sandbox. 

Indoor space is just as important. 
Give him a place of his own. Give 
him, next, big, strong, bright material 
that he can experiment with without 
breaking, boxes, boards, plain blocks 
in sets of different shapes for match- 
ing and making designs, large peg 
boards, large colored beads, wooden 
toys and animals. 

Give him plastic materials without 
form except as they take on -ignifi- 
cance in his eager hands. With 
modeling clay, a sandbox, very large 
colored crayons that can be gripped 
in a small fist, sheets of tough paper, 
safe scissors, cloth, paints, and large 
brushes, the preschool child will be- 
gin to express the world as he -ees 
it and thus find the courage and 
happiness of achievement. 

Happy suitable occupation spells 
the difference between the good and 
the so-called naughty child. the 
bright and the dull child, and fre- 
quently the well and the ailing child. 
Give a child the right food, fresh air, 
sunshine, and plenty of wholesome 
play, and he will be a happy child. 
The memory of a happy childhood 
is man’s most cherished possession. 
It is the privilege of parents to start 
children right, and this start depends 
more than ever before upon giving 
them the right play materials. 
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N 1889 at a small county high 

school in Chapman, Kansas, a 

group of leading older boys band- 
ed themselves together to organize 
the first High School Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This small 
group of serious-minded high school 
boys began building a club around 
the purpose of “creating, maintain- 
ing, and extending throughout the 
school and community higher stand- 
ards of Christian character.” They 
coined the name “Hi-Y” for their 
group to show the club’s relationship 
to both the high school and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

From the group in that Kansas 
school, with its membership of a 
dozen older boys, the Hi-Y move- 
ment has grown to a place of real 
significance in the life of the Ameri- 
can high school. Under the guiding 
hand of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and through the coopera- 
tion of school people throughout the 
country, the program of the Hi-Y has 
been extended into more than 5,000 
high schools, with more than 160,000 
leading high school boys in its ranks. 

The unique function of the Hi-Y 
is to bring together those boys who 
are interested in Christian standards 
of personal living and for school life, 
and to mobilize their efforts in behalf 
of whatever is needed to put the 
spirit of Christian fellowship into 
every school group and into every 
school situation. The Hi-Y is an 
interdenominational movement, and 
most often its members are. already 
leaders in their respective churches. 
It is not a competitive group, but 
rather seeks to complement the in- 
fluence of the home, the church, and 
other community agencies in the life 
of the school. 

First of all, the Hi-Y is a con- 
structive force in the life of the mem- 
bers of the club, as through their ef- 
forts they attempt to lift the stand- 
ards of the student body as a whole. 
As they think, and discuss, and plan, 
and attempt to carry out a Christian 
program in the school, they are learn- 
ing what it means to be a Christian in 
our modern social setting. 

A recent survey of the Hi-Y pro- 
gram across the country shows clubs 
workmg in ten major areas of school 
and community life. They include 
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alcohol education, motion picture ap- 
preciation, boy and girl relationships, 
crime and criminals, economic prob- 
lems, interracial and interfaith rela- 
tionships, war and peace, recreation, 
traffic safety, and creative living— 
the latter is the spiritual emphasis. 
In addition to these areas, in Tennes- 
see Hi-Y clubs have worked at voca- 
tional guidance, health, personality 
development, and various school 
problems such as cheating, poor 
sportsmanship, bad language, and 
school spirit. 

In order really to function in a 
school, the Hi-Y must have the full 
support and cooperation of the school 
authorities and the leadership of a 
well-rounded Christian man, who 
acts as sponsor or adviser to the 
group. The club does its work 
through club meetings in which there 
are devotionals, discussions, talks, 





program and_ project planning; 
through service projects in the school 
and the community ; through cooper- 
ation with churches and other com- 
munity agencies; and through dis- 
trict, state, and nation-wide confer- 
ences. Each club is allowed complete 
autonomy in developing its organiza- 
tion and in deciding upon its pro- 
gram. 

In Tennessee the Hi-Y movement 
is under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced traveling secretary, whose 
energies are directed by a state Hi-Y 
committee composed of school men 
largely. The traveling secretary 
serves local groups through visita- 
tion, correspondence, bulletins, and 
program materials and through in- 
spiration conferences which he sets 
up across the state. The secretary is 
employed by the state committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., and his budget is 
met by personal subscriptions of 
sympathetic individuals throughout 
the state, by local Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
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by the voluntary contributions from 
the Hi-Y clubs themselves. 

Hi-Y clubs are functioning in over 
one hundred high schools in Ten- 
nessee. High school principals are 
often heard to remark, “The Hi-Y 
club is the most valuable group in my 
school; the school could not function 
effectively without such a group.” 
Superintendent W. H. Sutton, for- 
mer president of the N. E. A., states, 
“In my opinion, the Hi-Y club is the 
moral center of the American high 
school.” It is my feeling that school 
men generally are thoroughly sold on 
the Hi-Y as a leavening force in their 
schools. 

We owe it to better, well-rounded 
education in our schools to see that 
the Hi-Y has our full support and 
cooperation in order that it might 
extend its extremely valuable in- 
fluence in the life of our schools. It 
will be a great day for education in 
Tennessee when a strong, well-func- 
tioning Hi-Y club has its place in 
every high school in the state. The 
Hi-Y can be and ought to be a vital 
force for good in our schools. 


Educational Planning 
Through Organized 


Discussion 


A Project Fostered by the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education 
Association 


The Planning Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals is 
fostering a plan for the organized and co- 
ordinated study and discussion of vital 
issues and problems of secondary education. 
A national office, with a director in charge, 
has been set up at the National Education 
Association headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. A coordinator is being appointed in 
each state. He will select regional direc- 
tors, and county or sectional groups wili be 
established, thus completing an organiza- 
tion covering the nation and touching each 
community which wishes to cooperate. 

The purpose is to establish local associa- 
tions of principals or to assist associations 
already in existence. The idea is that the 
school executives of the county or region 
should form themselves into a discussion 
group and meet periodically, for the purpose 
of considering seriously the problems vitai 
to secondary education. In certain states, 
such associations of principals are already 
functioning, and are sound agencies for the 
furthering of progressive educational prac- 
tices. It is further recommended that high 
school principals form their faculties into 
discussion groups to meet periodically for 
the discussion not only of pressing local 
problems but of the fundamental issues and 
problems of high school education. Later 





on, lay groups, such as parent-teacher as- 
sociations, will be formed or assisted, since 
it is important that the public understand 
the programs which educators are under- 
taking to promote. 

The Washington office of the discussion 
group project is prepared to assist the local 
discussion groups by outlining problems 
for discussion and by furnishing materials 
which may be useful to the groups. The 
national office, together with the state co- 
ordinators, will correspond with groups 
which are established, will receive reports 
on subjects which are being discussed, on 
practices which prevail in the various com- 
munities, on decisions which are being 
reached, and will serve as a clearinghouse 
for such information, placing at the dis- 
posal of all groups the results of studies 
made elsewhere. 


Materials for the Study and 
Discussion of Vital Issues 

The attention of discussion groups is 
called particularly to the “Issues of Sec- 
ondary Education,” and “Functions of Sec- 
ondary Education,” prepared after years of 
study by the Orientation Committee of the 
Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. These reports, published as Bulletin 
No. 59, January, 1936, and Bulletin No. 64, 
January, 1937, furnish a basis for the study 
of the issues and principles of secondary 
education which are fundamental and vital. 
Through the discussion of these reports, 
educators will gain experience in dealing 
with the basic problems of the education of 
youth against a background of educational 
philosophy. 

The Washington office has prepared an 
outline for the study of these reports. It 
is available without charge and may be 
had by addressing the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. It is 
not intended, of course, that the reports on 
the “Issues” and “Functions” shall be the 
sole subject of discussion by groups of 
principals or teachers. Outlines for study 
are being prepared on a number of topics 
of educational importance and general in- 
terest. Among the topics for which study 
outlines are now available are the follow- 
ing: (1) Adapting the secondary-school 
curriculum to contemporary and developing 
life. (2) Creating public opinion on sec- 
ondary-school affairs. (3) Making educa- 
tion for participation in civic life more 
effective. (4) Overcoming present ob- 
stacles to progress in seconday schools. 
(5) Promoting safety education. 

As a guide in the oganization techniques 
of discussion, use of materials, and general 
procedures, the committee on planning is 
preparing a small book entitled “Talking 
It Through; a Manual for Discussion 
Groups.” This volume will be issued early 
in the school year by the National Home 
Library Foundation, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. 

A principal or teacher who belongs to a 
discussion group fostered by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals will 
obtain the benefit which comes from a free 
interchange of opinion on problems of vital 
interest. Furthermore, he will be in con- 
tact with other groups throughout his state 
and nation. He will have a part in a 
nation-wide organization for educational 
thinking. He will be a participant in a 
movement which may produce a ferment of 
ideas, thus insuring definite educational 
progress. It is the belief of the Planning 
Committee of the Department of Sec- 






ondary-School Principals that the discus- 
sion group movement which it is fostering 
may contribute’ mightily not only to the 
development of sound educational practices 
but to the preservation and strengthening 
of American democracy. 

Any teacher or administrator interested 
in the establishment of a discussion group in 
his community or in the materials or serv- 
ices furnished by the national office is in- 
vited to communicate with the Director of 
Discussion Groups, Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


* 
N. E. A. Committee 
Members from 
Tennessee 


Committee to Cooperate with the American 
Education Association 

Hale, W. J., President, Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State College, Nashville. 

Johnson, Charles S., Director, Department of 
Social Science, Fisk University, Nashville. 

Leavell, U. W., Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 

Smith, S. a Director for Southern Office, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Cotton States Building, 
Nashville. 

Committee on Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher 

Frost, Norman, Professor of Rural Education, 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 


Committee on Equal Opportunity 

Smith, S. L., Director for Southern Office, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Cotton States Building, 
Nashville. 

Thompson, Margaret, 142 Stonewall, Memphis. 

Committee on Credentials 

Smyth, W. G., Principal, Park Junior High 
School, Knoxville. 
Committee on Health Problems in Education 

Harris, Cara L., Arlington. 

Committee on Horace Mann Centennial 

Celebration 


Bass, W. A., State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Nashville. 


Committee on International Relations 

Claxton, P. P., President, Austin Peay Normal 
School, Clarksville. 

Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library 
Association 
Parks, Martha Manier, State Department of 

Education, Nashville. 

Joint Committee of National Education As- 
sociation and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
Bass, W. A., State Commissioner of Education, 

Nashville. 
Legislative Commission 

Bass, W. A., State Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville. 

Beasley, N. C., Dean-Registrar, State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro. 

Clark, Harry, Superintendent, Knoxville Public 
Schools, Knoxville. 

Holt, A. D., Secretary, Tennessee Education 
ee 601-2 Cotton States Building, Nash- 
ville. 

Moore, C. H., City Superintendent of Schools, 
Clarksville. 


Powers, Sue M., Superintendent, Shelby 
County Schools, Memphis. 
Ragsdale, S. L., L. C. Humes High School, 


Memphis. 
Sherrod, C. C., President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Johnson City. 
Committee on National Council on Teacher 
Retirement of the N. E. A. 
Maybry, W. L., 1893 Crump, Memphis. 


Committee on Necrology 
Morris, H. H., Tech High School, Memphis. 


Committee on Resolutions 
Clark, Harry, Superintendent, Knoxville Pub- 
lic Schools, Knoxville. 


Committee on Tenure 
Hassell, B. L., Principal, Clarksville 
School, Clarksville. 
Smith, Stanton E., 201 Ferger Building, Chat- 
tanooga. 


High 
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N THE APRIL, 1936, Readers’ 
I Digest appeared an article con- 

taining news of an experiment in 
improving the reading of retarded 
pupils, carried out with a federal 
subsidy in Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. An ava- 
lanche of inquiries addressed to the 
school followed, and these are still 
being received. A previous broad- 
cast about the experiment over a 
NBC network brought in 3,000 letters 
from all parts of the country. 

Now the supervisors of the project, 
Dr. Stella S. Center and Miss Gladys 
L. Persons, have written a full ac- 
count of the methods used and the 
results obtained, and the book has 
been published for the National 
Council of Teachers of English by D. 
Appleton-Century Company with the 
title, “Teaching High School Stu- 
dents to Read.”* It is one of the 
most dramatic educational books that 
has appeared recently, and it comes at 
a time when teachers and school ad- 
ministrators everywhere are wres- 
tling with the problem of what to do 
with pupils who enter high school not 
really knowing how to read. 

Dr. Center, former president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, has long been one of the 
leaders in the reading-in-high-school 
movement, and it was because she 
had already organized a program of 
reading instruction in the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School that it was 
chosen for the first federal remedial 
reading project in a New York high 
school. The story of the project, 
which involved 500 retarded readers 
and thirty teachers, covers two years’ 
work. 

The outstanding conclusion reached 
is that even seriously retarded pupils 
are capable of some progress in read- 
ing and hence of improving their 
chances of grasping other subjects. 
Of sixty-nine pupils, with IQs rang- 
ing from 65 to 108, given special 
training between February, 1934, and 
February, 1936, only five registered 
no progress. Others’ progress ranged 
from half a grade level to four and a 
half grade levels. The shocking 





*Teaching High School Students to 
Read: A Study of Retardation in Reading. 
Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$2.25. $1.25 to council members. 
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Council of Teachers of English Public 


Relations Committee 
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figures are that twenty-five per cent 
of the pupils entering the school dur- 
ing this period were reading at and 
below the sixth grade level, some at 
third and fourth grade levels. 

What but failure, the experiment- 
ers ask, can be expected of such poor- 
ly equipped pupils, and subsequent 
studies showed that they did fail. 
“The point which is dazzlingly clear 
in the whole problem,” the authors 
write, “is that the high school has 
found no way to educate boys and 
girls who cannot read. This problem 
of the retarded pupil who is thrown 
into water beyond his depth and al- 
lowed to sink or swim is a problem in 
humanity. It is destructive of the 
self-respect and morale to which 
every person is entitled to subject him 
to repeated failure. The efforts of 
boys and girls to measure up to the 
impossible ought to be a challenge to 
their teachers to solve the vexing 
problem of what to give them and 
how to give it.” 

Some of the notable features of the 
reading school which accepted this 
challenge were: a highly individual- 
ized program with not more than five 
pupils programmed to one teacher 
at a time; examination of all pupils 
for physical defects ; a consideration 
of home or emotional disturbances ; 
sympathetic effort on the part of 
teachers to find or develop each pu- 
pil’s interests and to give him reading 
matter in harmony with those in- 
terests; daily faculty conferences; 
care that no opprobrium should be 
attached to the special classes; 
straightforward discussions of his 
specific weaknesses with each pupil 
and encouragement of all his efforts 
to overcome them out of self-interest. 

The slogan of the reading classes 
was “training in reading is training 
in thinking.” Reading, according to 
the project directors, “was conceived 
of as thinking ; it was to be motivated 
in thinking and to be followed by re- 
flection. The materials of instruc- 
tion had to be designed to help boys 
and girls to see significance in life; 
thus reading might become integrated 
with their living. The attack had to 
be through ideas because, first and 











last, people read because of ideas.” 
But ideas come through a mastery of 
reading skills. “The present failure 
to develop in pupils a love of the 
classics is largely due to their lack of 
reading skill; the fault is not with 
the classics. The reading tastes of 
the public today can no doubt be 
traced to a dislike of literature de- 
veloped in the student when he ex- 
perienced a sense of frustration in 
his attempt to read the classics. We 
enjoy doing what we do with ease 
and pleasure.” 

Stress was laid in the experiment 
on leisure reading, and here tastes 
developed and improved (one pupil 
went from the “Bobbsy Twins” to 
“David Copperfield”), but they re- 
mained centered on fiction. “The 
quality of leisure reading,” the re- 
port states, “ran the gamut from 
childish series to adult mysteries and 
from Zane Grey to Victor Hugo.” 

Both in diagnostic testing and cor- 
rective work, the latest scientific ap- 
paratus was employed, particularly 
the ophthalmograph for photograph- 
ing eye movements and the metronos- 
cope for developing the habit of 
rapid, rhythmical reading. Photo- 
graphs reveal clearly the uses of this 
equipment, as tables and graphs illu- 
minate the statistical phases of the 
experiment. 

Teachers who must deal with read- 
ing retardation without benefit of a 
school remedial reading program will 
be especially interested in the analy- 
ses of causes of retardation and in 
the typical case studies given. These 
throw light on the stumbling readers 
and the apathetic or defiant Pauls and 
Paulines of the classrooms. The 
chapters on teachers of silent read- 
ing and the philosophy resulting from 
the entire study have a significant 
value for all who are associated with 
the public schools. 

Among the implications of the 
study set forth are these: “The read- 
ing program not only for retarded 
readers, but for many others, needs 
to be controlled and directed by a 
thoroughgoing and sound philosophy 
which holds that reading which pro- 
motes thinking and which presents 
life in truth may yet be pleasurable. 
The teacher of reading can no more 
afford to ignore laboratory tests and 
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measurements than can the skillful 
physician. A reading clinic, thor- 
oughly equipped and __ efficiently 
manned, ought to be maintained in 
every large school. In the high 
school, mass instruction in exceeding- 
ly large classes, double and over 
lapping sessions, lack of funds for 
textbooks of varying appeal, a sense 
of futility on the part of teachers, the 
demands on the principal that force 
him to throw the emphasis on admin- 
istrative detail rather than on super- 
vision—all combine to create a situa- 
tion that is contrary to the democratic 
ideal of equal opportunity for all. 
If American society could see the 
possibilities of the cross sections 
housed in high schools and support 
the administrators charged with the 
direction of the high schools in their 
efforts to give democracy a trial, so- 
ciety’s investment of millions of dol- 
lars would yield comparable results 
in terms of social progress.” 


* 
Indian Village and 
Camp Sites in East 


Tennessee 


Cc. C. HOOD 
Vestal School 
Knox County 

In recent thousands of 
tourists have been attracted to 
East Tennessee by the beauty of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. Prob- 
ably few of them have realized that 
the territory over which they have 
traveled abounds in most interesting 
Indian traditions, and that prosper- 
ous villages and towns throughout 
this section were once lively Indian 
villages. In pursuing our hobby, my 
son and I have had occasion to roam 
over the Cherokee country of East 
Tennessee, and we have found man, 
places which will interest those who 
find an appeal in the study of Ten- 
nessee’s early Indians. For the bene- 
fit of those who possess such an in- 
terest, I am devoting the following 
paragraphs to a brief description of 
a few Indian villages and camp sites 
which we have visited. 

To Superintendent H. L. Callahan 
of Monroe County I am indebted for 
a most interesting excursion through 
various Indian villages and camp sites 
of his section. Monroe County 
abounds in Indian traditions and 
Superintendent Callahan, who has 


years 


_ 


written for the Sweetwater District 
News in Madisonville a series of ar- 
ticles on the towns of the Cherokee 
Nation, is an authority on the sub- 
ject. In earlier years he named vari- 
ous schools in his county after the 
string of Indian towns that comprised 
the capital of a Cherokee Nation. 

Chilhowee is the uppermost of that 
string of towns, while Fort Loudon 
was built on the lower town site of 
Tuskegee. Between them and up 
from Fort Loudon is Toquo, believed 
to be the oldest of the group. There 
we find Toquo Mound, the largest 
and highest mount to be found along 
the Little Tennessee. A few yards 
from this mound Mr. George D. 
Barnes, recently of Dayton, did ex- 
tensive excavation work, and about 
thirty years ago the Smithsonian In- 
stitute dug into the mound itself but 
found few relics of interest. 

A museum housing Mr. Barnes’ ex- 
tensive collection of Cherokee relics, 
the largest of its type in the state 
and perhaps in the nation, has been 
established at Gatlinburg. 

\t Chilhowee we found on one of 
our excursions a very large “chipping 
site” or “workshop” as it is often 
called. Considerable flint from which 
the Indians worked out their imple- 
ments may be found there. 

from Chilhowee it is only a few 
miles over a marked war trail to 
where Boyds Creek enters the French 
Broad River in Sevier County. The 
war trail became a stage road that is 
now one of the oldest in the state. 
About two miles from the confluence 
of the two streams one may see a 
marker commemorating the battle of 
Boyds Creek. A_ tall monument 
marks the spot where John Sevier 
had a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the Indian Chief. The struggle is 
eloquently described by Ramsey in 
his “Annals of Tennessee.” 

Much of the fighting during the 
battle of Boyds Creek was done on 
the Big Island, which is located in 
the junction of the two islands. This 
very large body of land is now called 
Brabson’s Island, in honor of its 
owner, Mr. John Brabson, a Sevier- 
ville banker, but for a number of 
years it was called Sevier’s Island, 
as North Carolina once gave Ten- 
nessee’s first governor a deed to it. 

On Sevier’s Island was a race- 
track, and according to a tradition, 
it was on this track that two ladies 


were one day riding, when suddenly 
from ambush there sprang two In- 
dians who seized their horses’ reins. 
One of the ladies quickly dismounted 
and jerked a picket from the fence 
and “brained” her antagonist. The 
other then fled. The slain Indian 
was rolled into the river and sent 
on down to the lower towns bearing 
on his body a tag which warned 
others that they would meet a similar 
fate if found skulking there. 

On Brabson’s Island we found one 
unfinished stone axe and a seven- 
pound pestle or hand milling stone 
for crushing corn into meal. Most 
other pestles average around two 
pounds in weight. 

Our most fertile fields for “finds” 
are on the Little Tennessee, French 
Broad, Tennessee, and _ Clinch 
Rivers. A few creeks have also been 
found to possess relics and traditions 
of interest. 

Between the old Manifee Station 
fort site on the new Clinton highway 
at Bell’s Bridge and Fort .Adair site 
on North Broadway near Fountain 
City—a marker stands at both places 
are many Beaver Creek camp sites. 
Scattered bits of broken pottery, 
hammer stones, and milling stones 
are to be found there. Beaver 
Creek was the red man’s main artery 
of travel via canoe in the long valley. 
It enters the Clinch River near Edge- 
more in Anderson County. 

There is a large beautiful Indian 
mound where the Indians camped 
near Fountain City. 

Working through the TVA, Mr. 
T. M. N. Lewis, University of Ten- 
nessee archaeologist, recently opened 
two mounds on the farm of Mr. Sam 
Crawford at Salway, and another 
on the farm of Mr. Arthur Cox at 
Edgemore. The project resulted in 
the finding of many artifacts and 
several skeletons. The continuation 
of such work will mean that in the 
near future we may have revealed 
to us many of the secrets and tra- 
ditions of the ancient tribes which 
once roamed the Smokies. 


7 
Not Interested 


Sir Austen Chamberlain told this one 
at a recent dinner. A negro applied for a 
job and set forth his attributes without too 
much modesty. “All right,” said the boss, 
‘you can have the job, and as to salary— 
well, I'll pay you just what you're worth.” 

“Dat’s no use to me, sah,” returned the 
applicant. “I’se gettin’ mo dan dat where 
I is now.” 
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With the A. C. E. 


High Lights of N. A. N. E. Edited by ings in many different fields, and giving 
. them practical application in the work 

Convention MARY SNEED JONES with young children, was discussed. 

HE SEVENTH Biennial Con- Davidson County I\. Effective Parental Contacts for Work- 


ference of the National Asso- ~- 
ciation for Nursery Education met in Nashville 

October 20-23. 

The leaders and speakers who appeared on the pro- 
gram included many of America’s outstanding leaders 
in various fields of education and human welfare. 

The general theme of “Safeguarding the Early Years 
of Childhood” was carried throughout all the pro- 
grams. 

At the first general session, Wednesday evening, at 
the War Memorial Building, Dr. Maurice F. Seay 
sounded a keynote by pointing out the lack of co- 
ordination in our educational setup from nursery school 
through college. 

Dr. Seay showed how “greater emphasis should be 
given to the coordination of all educational services so 
that each performs a recognized function in the fotal 
educational program—a program which is designed to 
meet the needs and interests of all age levels and to 
provide continuous educational services throughout the 
life of each citizen. The importance of educational 
activities for the early years of childhood will be more 
generally recognized when such coordination is more 
effective.” 

A reception in the loggia of the Hermitage Hotel fol- 
lowed the Wednesday evening program. 

One of the outstanding features of Thursday's pro- 
gram was the lecture by Lawrence K. Frank, at the 
Princess Theatre, on “The Fundamental Needs of Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Frank said, “The child’s needs may be seen 
as arising from his biological and physiological functions 
and more significantly from the series of life’s tasks that 
he faces in the required socialization of his functions, 
his impulses, and his behavior. These requirements 
create acute needs that are generally ignored or denied, 
because we are usually more interested in using the 
child for various purposes that we value more than 
the integrity of the child. The fundamental needs of 
the child are the basic requirements for a desirable social 
life.” 

Moving pictures taken here and abroad were shown 
by Miss Alice Keliher, which presented in graphic 
manner the fundamental needs of early childhood and 
major frustrations the world is placing before young 
children today. 

Five study group meetings made up the program for 
Thursday afternoon— 

I. Correlating Community Forces for Work with Young Chil- 
dren. Leaders, Edna Dean Baker, Christine Glass. The 
nursery school was considered as a means of correlating 
effort in child welfare. 

II. Economic, Social, and Political Factors Involved in Plan- 
ning for Child Welfare. Leaders, Harold Anderson, Grace 
Gilbert Smith. A consideration of major economic, social, 
and political assets and frustrations which are experienced 
in planning and carrying out work with young children was 
given by the group discussion. 

III. Putting Scientific Findings to Work. Leaders, Bertha Jen- 
kins, Lee Vincent. The need of interpreting scientific find- 


Leaders, Ralph P. 

; Bridgman, Grace Langdon. The dis- 
cussions centered about such questions as the manner and 
extent to which the responsibility of those working with 
parents changes with the social and economic status of the 
family ; the relations between the institutions represented by 
the workers and the family; and the interrelations among 
the different workers. 

\. Implications of Mental Hygiene Theory and Practice in 
Safeguarding Early Childhood. Leaders, Mary Shattuck 
Fisher, Helen Leland Witmer. These discussions centered 
around some of the basic theories and facts of mental 
hygiene and their implications for educational and protective 
work with young children. 

The topic for the Thursday evening program at the 
War Memorial Building was “Coordinated Programs 
in Action” — 

Nursery Schools—Lulu Palmer. 

Peckham Health Center, England—H. G. Metcalf. 

Tennessee Valley Authority—Virginia White James. 

Housing Projects—Oscar G. Stonorou. 

Resettlement Projects—Morris R. Mitchell. 

These were shown in various phases of coordination 
by the speakers. 

Tribute was paid to Margaret McMillan, who pio- 
neered in the field of nursery education in the crowded 
slums of London, by Miss Alice Keliher, chairman of 
commission on human relations of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Friday morning program was a continuation of 
the study groups. 

Five separate luncheons were held for these groups at 
noon. 

The general session at the War Memorial Building 
Friday afternoon was presided over by Dr. George D. 
Stoddard. 

The relation between current investigation and prac- 
tice in child guidance and education, in medical protec- 
tion, and in social protection were discussed by Lois 
Barclay Murphy, Martha M. Elliott, and Mabel B. 
Marks. 

Dr. O. C. Carmichael, chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker at the Friday evening 
dinner in the ballroom of the Hermitage Hotel. 

Dr. Carmichael’s topic was “The World Outlook for 
Children.” He pointed out many of the defects of 
this country’s educational program but said that despite 
its many shortcomings it is superior to those of other 
countries in the world. He recognized the fact that in 
comparison with conditions of a century ago the present 
situation indicates almost unbelievable progress, but 
said that in the light of ideal conditions a well-nigh in- 
superable task lies ahead. “It is this gap between the 
real and the ideal in the world outlook for children 
which constitutes the challenge to those who are con- 
cerned with social progress.” 

At the final program Saturday morning Dr. Carson 
W. Ryan, Jr., presided. 

Reports of findings in the study groups were dis- 
cussed by the group leaders. Concluding the meeting 
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The Directed Study Program to Accompany 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Just Published 


Directed Study of English Literature 
(imal Wear). Met. . sc cst seen $0.45 
To accompany Prose and Poetry of England. 
Directed Study of American Literature 
ee ee ee 42 
To accompany Prose and Poetry of America. 
Directed Appreciation of Prose and Poetry 
ge a eae ee ee ee ee 39 
To accompany Prose and ‘Poetry for Appreciation. 
Directed Enjoyment of Prose and Poetry 
eee Se a ee ee eee .36 
To accompany Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment. 
Directed Adventures in Prose and Poetry 
ewe TE 6.44.64 6 eae OE 8 .33 
To accompany Prose and Poetry Adventures. 
Directed Journeys in Prose and Poetry (7th 
ee Re oo aw Ok ee ee o-. 33 
To accompany Prose and Poetry Journeys. 


Literature me 7 eciation, Radio Enjoyment, Movie Ap- 
preciation, Library Usage, Remedial Reading, Vo- 
cabulary Drills, Creative Work. 

Can be purchased through your local dealer or ordered 

direct from Tennessee Book Company 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. 


Home Office Factory 
249-259 West Erie pone. The Kingsport Press 
Syracuse, N. Kingsport, Tenn. 
Depository 
Tennessee Book Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Ti Repr Rocer H. Barker 





























was a panel discussion on “Plans for More Effective 
Coordinated Action.” e 


Memphis A. C. E. Program, 1937-38 

The members of the Executive Committee of the 
Memphis A. C. E. have outlined the following program 
for the year 1937-38: 

The primary teachers in each school are to make 
scientific investigations of behavioristic tendencies in 
children resulting from the combined influences of the 
mental, emotional, and physical handicaps. These case 
studies are to be followed up with remedial measures 
applicable to the need in an attempt to alleviate them 
and make for social adjustment. 

There shall be three regular meetings during the 
ensuing year, the last one to be followed by a luncheon. 

The program for the first meeting is to be conducted 
by a member of the A. C. E. who has made a special 
study of physical handicaps; for the second meeting the 
program committee is to arrange for a pediatrician as 
guest speaker; and the program for the third meeting 
is to be a culmination of the two foregoing meetings 
with reports of outstanding case studies. 

‘* 

Henderson County A. C. E.—Last year was the first 
year for the teachers of Henderson County to be mem- 
bers of the Association for Childhood Education. We 
can see much good that has been accomplished through 
the organization of our teachers, and we are very en- 
thusiastic over the year’s work for 1937-38. Not only 
do the teachers seem to be doing better work in the 


schoolroom, and more interested in improving them- 
selves, but they are more interested in each other and 
in each other’s work. I think we can truthfully say that 
in this county it has been a great means of binding our 
teachers together. 

Our first meeting for this school year was in July, 
when officers were elected for our local chapter. This 
year we have a hundred per cent membership of the 
teachers below the sixth grade, which makes our en- 
rollment about seventy-five. 

The study topic for this year is “The Improvement 
of Instruction in the Primary Grades by the Use of All 
Available Materials.” The programs were made at the 
first of the year by a committee of teachers, who also 
prepared a bibliography for each program subject. Each 
program has different phases of the subject discussed 
by two or three teachers and a review of the Childhood 
Education Magazine. 

Some of the subjects for the monthly meetings are: 
August—“The Need of Improvement Instruction in 
Henderson County.” September—‘“School Exists for 
the Child.” October—“Units of Work as a Basis of 
Our Teaching.” November—“The Teacher in the New 
School.” December—“Getting Ready for Christmas.” 
January—“Making a Course of Study.” February— 
“Teaching the Drill Subjects.” March—‘“Planning the 
Vacation of Teachers and Pupils.” The teachers of 
Henderson County are very cooperative in these monthly 
programs, and are kept much wider awake through these 
group discussions and the reading of the professional 
books. 

Our professional library which was started last year 
has already increased this year with the addition of 
sixty-two new books. This library was made possible 
by each teacher paying one dollar each year (this year 
and last) to be used in buying books. 

Our circulating library for the pupils’ use is being 
used so much that it is necessary to add many more 
books to the eight hundred we had last year. It is our 
aim to raise $750 in the county for this purpose, which 
when matched by the state will make a library large 
enough for each school to have the kind of books it 
needs at the time it needs them. ~ 

One of the plans for securing these books is for each 
teacher to raise at least five dollars from his or her 
school. Of course, we do not want these to be the only 
libraries to which the teachers and pupils have access, 
therefore the addition of new books to the school library 
is encouraged. We want to see, also, a copy of Child- 
hood Education in the home of practically every primary 
teacher in the county. 

& 


Tusculum's New Dean 

William L. Patty, Ph.D., began his work this fall at 
Tusculum College as associate professor of education 
and acting dean of instruction to succeed Dr. Frank C. 
Foster, who was called to the presidency of Asheville 
Normal and Teachers College. Dr. Patty spent the past 
year on the faculty of Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, where he cooperated in a num- 
ber of community ventures. Dr. Patty has also taught 
in the State Teachers College at Castleton, Vermont. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Sportsmanlike Driving Series; The 
Driver, Driver and Pedestrian Re- 
sponsibilities, Sound Driving Prac- 
tices, How to Drive, Society's Re- 
sponsibilities. Prepared and pub- 
lished by the Safety and Traffic 
Engineering Department of the 
American Automobile Association. 
Distributed at cost through local 
A.A.A, units. 

These are paper-bound booklets of 
approximately 100 pages each, sim- 
ply written, amply illustrated with 
charts, pictures, illustrative drawings, 
and cartoons. 


Drive and Live, by James Fitzgerald, 
Carl Hoffman, and John Bayston. 
Published by Johnson Publishing 
Co., 288 pp. 

Recently I witnessed a traffic acci- 
dent “horror parade” organized to 
drive home the seriousness of our 
most pressing accident problems—a 
long line of smashed cars and wooden 
boxes, one for each victim—lines of 
ambulances—appropriate music. The 
“fifth horseman,” the careless driver, 
ran close competition with war, 
pestilence, flood, and fire. A long line 
of spectators watched silently and 
soberly. 

I favor anything to promote safety, 
but I do not believe the parade will 
make much difference. Driving is 
governed by our habits. We forget 
the parade when at the wheel. The 
real approach to the automobile prob- 
lem must come elsewhere. 

Then for a full week with some 
forty others I sat at the feet of a 
nationally known traffic expert and 
studied the problem. He was brutal- 
ly frank. If the present accident rate 
continues, every high school student 
now sixteen years of age stands bet- 
ter than one chance in ten of death or 
serious injury by automobile in years 
to come and has an additional six 
chances in ten of receiving minor in- 
juries. In one decade the high school 
and college age auto accident rate 
has risen 130 per cent and 157 per cent 
respectively. There is where the prob- 
lem is and where it must be attacked. 

As the week went by our pride 
took a tumble. As a group, those 
forty men undoubtedly rank in the 
upper half in driving ability, yet not 
one of us failed to pick up a dozen or 
more points in correct driving even 


Edited by 
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though we had driven from ten to 
more than twenty years. Over half 
of us did not know how to start a car 
properly, and there was positive pain 
in the expert’s face as he observed 
our parking and turning techniques. 
He stated our problem thus, “You are 
like thousands of others. You drive 
precisely like you were taught. If 
you had a good instructor, you de- 
veloped skillful and safe habits. Most 
of you were taught by those who, 
like you, had been taught badly by 
others.” 

Most of us came out of that ex- 
perience with a profound respect for 
simple fundamentals, well mastered. 
We heard of hundreds of high 
schools where few pupils graduate 
without some forty hours of instruc- 
tion in driving. Nothing in that in- 
struction is too simple to be taken for 
granted. Is there not something 
ghastly wrong in our curriculum 
thinking when we drill weeks and 
months on little used arithmetic and 
formal grammar and neglect entirely 
a problem the inescapable facts of 
which are that one out of every ten 
of those boys and girls is doomed to 
death or serious injury unless we 
solve our traffic accident problem? 
Such educational practice simply does 
not make sense. 

Can the schools do it? The answer 
is that some four or five thousand 
are doing it—junior and senior high 
schools and colleges. In many such 
instruction is mandatory under 
specially trained teachers. The aver- 
age schoolman cannot qualify. Fur- 
thermore some schools have been at 
the job long enough to demonstrate 
that the teaching produces results. 
Those trained youngsters do not have 
accidents. Maximum instructional 
costs may reach fifteen dollars per 
student under the best conditions of 
training and equipment, but local in- 
genuity and community cooperation 
can do it for half or less of that 
amount. The important matter, says 
our expert, is to wake up and do 
something. 

Practically every important phase 
of the traffic problem is included in 


the above listed sources. They are 
prepared expressly for instructional 
purposes, are accompanied by a well- 
organized teacher’s manual, and are 
published with the hopeful expecta- 
tion they will “better prepare the 
reader to drive, walk, and live in this 
motor age.” They are commended to 
your serious consideration with more 
conviction of their timeliness and im- 
portance than any publications I have 
admitted to this page in the four 
years of its existence—P. L. P. 


Democracy as a Way of Life, by 
Boyd A. Bode. Macmillan Co., 
114 pp. $1.25. 

This book, one of the Kappa Delta 
Pi Lecture Series, offers the public 
an able interpretation of democracy. 
The author sketches several concep- 
tions of democracy in the develop- 
ment of the United States and the 
effect these varying views have had 
upon the attending theories and prac- 
tices of government. 

In pioneer times government was 
tolerated only insofar as protection 
was needed and vouchsafed. In 
sharp contrast is Dr. Bode’s interpre- 
tation of democracy as a “way of 
life” for all, young and old, and for 
the good of all. ‘Democracy means 
the good life and the good life is 
basically social and not individualis- 
tic.” Freedom and equality involve 
an impartial distribution of the social 
benefits for the assurance of which 
society exists. 

Genuine democracy, however, is 
inborn; it cannot be superimposed. 
It is the fruitage of education, of 
growth and of early and continuous 
cultivation. Hence in the schools 
pupils must not only “learn” but must 
learn to carry on a good “way of 
life.’ “The primary obligation of a 
democratic community to its mem- 
bers is to provide for each the op- 
portunity to share in the common 
life according to interest and capac- 
ity.” Consequently the school is 
peculiarly the institution in which 
democracy becomes conscious of it- 
self. The good life is the rational 
or intelligent life. The first aim of 
intelligence must be to set intelli- 
gence free and to maintain that free- 
dom. 

Dr. Bode is skeptical that certain 
types of activity schools really pos- 
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To America's Schools 

YOUR HEALTH—Workbook 
to Accompany New Radio 
Bauer-Teschner 


these great educative broadcasts over 
Network every Wednesday at 1:00 to 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


teacher can use it. 
Made—How to Appreciate 
Barrett C. Kiesling 


sented in simple terms. 


Joy M. Lacey 


—essential information and activities. 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMP 


441-7 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
Gordon W. Glausier, Manager 





American Medical Association 


Parallels and gives permanency and personal application to 


1:30 P.M., C.S.T. 


Covers the subject so completely and so simply that any 
Problems and activities. 


TALKING PICTURES — How They Are 


The inside story of motion picture production vividly pre- 
Beautifully illustrated. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 


A textbook-workbook in social studies for elementary schools 
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and Guide 


Program of 


the N.B.C. Red 
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MISS C. E. LAWS 


Teachers ... Principals... 
Superintendents 


SAVINGS, TRAVEL 
RETIREMENT 
FUNDS 


Miss CHELSEA E. Laws, 
Special Representative, 
knows the ‘nancial prob- 
lems and aims of teachers. 
..- Holds B.A., Tusculum; 
B.S., State Teachers Col- 
lege .. . has teaching ex- 
perience . . . specializes 
on Savings, Travel, Re- 
tirement Funds for teach- 
ers and educators. 

Write for information. 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
Bonnie Kate Theatre Building 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 





ANY 





THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR e PURELY MUTUAL 

















sess an adequate social theory for 

effective guidance of democratic edu- 

cational procedure. “Such schools 
are not a way of life but a combina- 
tion of clinic and playground.”- 

Mary KININGHAM, Chattanooga 

Public Schools. 

The Principles and Practice of 
Teaching English, by Roscoe Ed- 
ward Parker. Published by Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc. Pp. 336. 

Dr. Parker’s splendid influence 
and reputation among his host of 
Tennessee friends is certain to spread 
abroad with the publication of this 
volume. Two outstanding qualities 
impress me about this book. The first 
is the author’s tolerantly broad and 
cosmopolitan conception of the scope 
of English in modern living. The 
work is pleasantly devoid of the nar- 
row pedantry which is so frequently 
found in the writings of the special- 
ist. Yet the numerous and aptly 
chosen quotations from the lecturers 
of all ages reflects a depth of true 
scholarship. English, in Dr. Parker’s 
opinion, is as broad as human ex- 
perience. He dwells on the magic 
of words as used present and past. 
Reading is not merely a matter of 


highly developed skill but the avenue 
of genuine experience for enjoy- 
ment and knowledge getting. He 
advocates a variety of literature 
to suit a variety of readers. He 
writes interestingly and sensibly of 
the art of expressing and organizing 
thought, of building effective sen- 
tence patterns and of mastering the 
mechanics of writing and speech. 

The other feature of the book is 
the constant insistence of the asso- 
ciation of English with high ideals 
and excellence in living. For this 
reason Dr. Parker believes firmly 
there can be no compromise on the 
issue of good teachers and good 
methods of instruction, whether in 
or out of the school. The underly- 
ing unity of all living is particularly 
reflected in the problems of English. 
The school, the home, the work, and 
leisure hours are the medium in 
which English grows. Consequently 
the author has no illusions about the 
price any school or community must 
pay in gaining mastery over the 
mother tongue. In this connection 
the chapter devoted to the modern 
magazine, motion pictures, and the 
radio is of special interest. 











The author pays scant attention to 
the literature of “scientific” studies. 
There is a sufficiently informal and 
simple directness in his discussion 
to make interesting reading. Para- 
graph headings are conspicuously ab- 
sent. Dr. Parker’s style is one of 
his best arguments for the validity of 
his thesis.—P. L. P. 





Schools for a Growing Democracy, 
by James S. Tippett. Ginn and 
Co. 338 pp. 

An interesting description of an 
experiment in a South Carolina pub- 
lic school district to reorganize ele- 
mentary grades around activity units 
or “centers of interest.” Recom- 
mended for classroom _ teachers, 
supervisors, and superintendents. 


Universal Education in the South, 
Vol. II, by Charles William Dab- 
ney. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 606 pp. $3.75. 

A matchless and inspiring story 
of Southern education from the time 
of the Southern Education Move- 
ment in 1898. This and Vol. I, re- 
leased earlier, constitute the most 
outstanding contribution to Southern 
educational literature in recent years. 
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One Greyhound 4. 


trip can teach | a4 : 





you more about economy, comfort 
and scenic interest than many books 


Teacher’s textbook on the subject of travel economy visits, and Christmas vacation trips...these occasions 
is often a Greyhound bus! She learns in one easy prove definitely that it costs less to see more and 
lesson that the most scenic way between two points go farther by Greyhound! 


is a Greyhound line—that the smartest, smoothest HEL for you and your dasses, with these 


fide in America costs only one-third as much as good-humored maps and booklets | 
driving a car. Out-of-town week-ends, Thanksgiving 
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THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


We have two intensely interesting study aids for teachers: a booklet, “This ‘Amazing America,” with,140 pictures andjstories 
about our country’s strangest places ; the “Comparison Map” of America (suitable for framing)— 90 world wonders 
duplicated right here in our own country 0. Check which one you prefer . . . then mail this coupon to Greyhound 

ravel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. If you want fares andjfacts about any special trip, jot down the place 
you wish to visit on the line below. 
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HICKS au-steel Safety Body for 
School Buses—the £acepiienal Value 


“EXCEPTIONAL VALUE” is not just a phrase when 
close study and comparisons are made with Hicks 
bus bodies. Our more than 20 years of experience 
have produced the famous Arch-Bilt design 
which puts this construction in a class by itself. 
The frame in our line of buses is truly flexible. 
A sound principle found in the covered wagon of 
our ancestors and the army trucks of today is in- 
corporated in this frame. In the all-steel Arch- 
Bilt Hicks safety buses there is a similarity in 
that the roof panels are attached only at the ends 
or side of body. The sides of the top panel are 
formed into the channel of the bow so as to allow 
a movement that can be found only in a flexible 
body. Maximum strength, flexibility, and safety 
result from the Hicks method. Precision manu- 
facture governs every step. Modern lightweight 
construction, balanced weight, and flexibility 
combine in a body streamlined for beauty, safety, 


and economy. 


Study the all-steel Arch-Bilt construction in de- 
tail and invest in this most modern school trans- 
portation. Deliveries suited to your convenience. 


The Arch-Bilt construction in these school bus bodies is 


a major factor in the exceptional value put into the 
HICKS product. A convincing glimpse is given above. 
This precision-built design achieves maximum strength, 
safety, and durability with extreme simplicit Hicks 
Arch-Bilt bodies have set a new standard of o in the 
school bus field. They ae scientifically sound and proved 
by long experience for stability in long endurance. Arch- 
Bilt buses drive and ride like a modern automobile and 
they carry safety with them as the first consideration. 
Long life and economy, equally important, are assured, 
as hundreds of operators know. 


Hicks Bopy ComPany. INC. 


Builders of Dependable Bus Bodies for 20 Years 
LEBANON, INDIANA 




















